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Multigraph A nnounces 


TRADE MARK 


LITHOGRAPHY FOR THE OFFICE ! 


Multilith 


TRADE MARK 


« « - a new and simple lithographic machine based 
on 30 years experience in designing and building 
office duplicating and printing equipment. 


Multilith ... the new Multigraph product . .. now makes possible 
greater economies and utilization of printed material than ever before. 
Simple . . . versatile... low priced ... it is the first office machine 
that brings lithography within the scope of layman utility. 


Right in your own office you can MULTILITH letterheads, catalog pages, 

charts, maps, advertising and sales material, drawings, illustrations, 

business and factory forms, etc., at a high standard of speed, quality 

and economy. It is possible for you to typewrite, write or trace 

acrit #60 STE wscdike offer material onto a MULTILITH plate, place the plate into the machine 
the lowest-priced complete quam and begin production of quantity lithographed copies... all within 
offset lithographic equip- ~ 90  @ few moment’s time. Photographs, advertisements, and other 
ment on the market today! * toned subjects can be transferred to the MULTILITH plate by a 
: ™ simple photographic process, and rich-looking copies produced 

within a half-hour’s time! 


SEE MULTILITH DEMONSTRATED! 


Not until you have seen the remarkable simplicity of this 
new machine, and marvelled at its performance, can you 
fully realize what MULTILITH will mean to you. The 
Multigraph Sales Agency in your locality will demon- 
strate the SPEED, QUALITY and ECONOMY of MULTILITH 

at your convenience, without obligation. 


Phone now for an appointment, or write direct for TA 


further details and samples of MULTILITH work. -_ 


Model 296 MULTILITH ail wail \ Multigraph Company... Divisionof Addressograph- Wy? 


A very compact and completely auto- Multigraph Corporation... Cleveland, Ohio. 


matic offset lithographic press for 
layman operation. Reproduces photo- 
graphs, illustrations, advertisements, 
maps, letterheads, forms, etc.; in fact, 
any line or tone subject within its 
range of capabilities, at speeds up to 
3500 an hour. 

An ideal office printing unit that 
will filla large percentage of the print- 
ing requirements of any business. 
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“I Saved Six Orders and 


Made $90 in One Day... 


Thanks to This Pocket Volume!” 


When I broke in, though I realized 

that trained salesmen are the high- 
est paid men in the world, I expected 
the going to be hard at first. It was—a 
lot harder than I’d expected, even. At 
the end of six months I was commenc- 
ing to get discouraged. I certainly 
hadn’t made a flop of it—but I wasn’t 
getting the results I should have had. 


Naturally, seeing other fellows who 
started right with me go right ahead, I 
realized something was wrong. A par- 
ticularly disheartening thing was the 
fact that at times I’d be right on the 
point of closing a good-sized order—and 
all of a sudden, it would go “flop.” In 
fact, it kept happening all the time. I 
was doing something, I knew, that was 
killing those sales. 


Finally I decided that I had to do 
something. I had been hearing a lot 
about National Salesmen’s Training As- 
sociation. But I’d never investigated 
them. Then, one day, I read one of 
their announcements. I was amazed to 
find how comprehensively they covered 
the training of salesmen. Furthermore, 
they announced that they were sending 
a most unusual volume, “The Key to 
Master Salesmanship” to ambitious men 
who asked for it—not only experienced 
salesmen, but men who had never sold, 
but wanted a chance in this highly paid 
field. 


Naturally, I wrote for it—it seemed to 
me that here was the certain solution to 
the errors I had been making. Imagine 
my surprise—and interest—when there 
arrived, not only one book, but two. To 
this day I can’t decide which of those 
books helped me most. The little- book 
which I had not been expecting was just 
what I needed at the time. It was writ- 
ten for men just like me—men who had 
been plugging along in salesmanship— 
never successful, never so hopeless that 
they quit selling. And while “The Key 
to Master Salesmanship” gave me an 
insight into the real secrets of salesman- 
ship, the other book, “Mistakes Com- 
monly Made in Selling” was the one I 
could first get practical use from. 


[ex only been selling about a year. 





A NEW AND FINER EDITION 


Thousands who read the original edition of ‘The 
ey to Master Salesmanship’”’ are men who today 
are among the leaders of successful selling. Today 
in addition to ‘‘Mistakes Com- 
monly Made in Selling,” we 
are sending “The Key to 





mail the coupon 
and it will ‘be 
Sent to you, with 
your own copy of 
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monly Made 
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Right in the first 
few pages, I saw some 
examples quoted. They 
were things I had 
been doing every day. 
I’d never dreamed 
they were dangerous errors. The more 
I thought about them, the more clear it 
became, though, why I was having such 
difficulty with my closes. I thought to 
myself: “By golly, that’s why Barnes 
decided to put off buying, this very after- 
noon!” I kept on thinking of men whose 
orders I had lost, through just that very 
mistake. There were six of them. 

The next morning I sallied out, bright 
and early to see if I couldn’t save those 
sales, using the tips given me. Before 
noon, I had put the practical suggestions 
of that little book to work—and sure 
enough, in every case, I made the sale 
which I had thought was gone glimmer- 
ing. Six sales saved—at $15 commission 
apiece that was $90 made, by one morn- 
ing’s work, plus the advice of a little 
book that cost me nothing! 

Of course, that set me to thinking. If 
that one piece of knowledge could make 
me $90, how much would I make out of 
having all the knowledge which the Na- 

Training Association 
could give me? It didn’t take long to 
figure that one out, either! I was en- 






rolled for the full training that same 
night; and the next two weeks saw my 
sales record soar. Not a minute of time 
lost—I studied just in spare hours but I 
learned things in those spare hours that 
I’d never have picked up, just by my own 
experience. 

Today, I find amazing increase in the 
volume of my sales now over what they 
were a year ago. Then I was selling 
only about 40% of my quota—this 
month, with a quota twice as high as it 
used to be, I’m 50% over! And you know 
what quantity production means when 
the bonus checks roll around! 

Today any man who wants to see how 
to end some of his biggest sales weak- 
nesses can learn from this book some of 
the most frequent mistakes which spoil 
sales, and get 
practical sugges- 
tions how to end 
them. Not a penny 


of obligation—“Mistakes Commonly 
Made in Selling” isnow FREE to any am- 
bitious man. Atthesametime we willsend 
you, also free, the new and finer edition 
of “The Key to Master Salesmanship,” 
which since its publication has been read 
by many men who have got into the big- 
gest pay class of salesmanship. Write for 
both these valuable volumes now-—the 
coupon will bring them by return mail. 


NATIONAL SALESMEN’S 

TRAINING ASSOCIATION 

us. Dept. M-1296, 21 W. Elm S&t., 
Chicago, Ill. 


National Salesmen’s Training Association. 
Dept. M-1296, 21 W. Elm St., Chicago, 11. 


Without obligation to me, please send me “‘Mis- 
takes Commonly Made in Selling,”’ as well as ‘“The 
Eey to Master Salesmanship,”” and full details of 
your various service features, including your Free 
Employment Service. 
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DISTINCTIVE 


. +. and not expensive 


When in New York, stop 
at the DELMONICO. This 
fine Park Avenue Hotel is 
conveniently situated for 
business and entertainment. 


Rates from %4.00 a Day 


1, 2 and 3 room apart- 
ments, both furnished and 
unfurnished, with serving 
pantries and electrical re- 
frigeration are available. 


HOTEL 


DELMONICO 


Park Avenue at 59th Street, New York 
Under Reliance Management 























PARKSIDE 
New York 


Convenient to daily des- 
tinations. The Parkside 
offers charming rooms, 
an excellent cuisine and 
every modern improve- 
ment. 


$2 A DAY $10 A WEEK 
* 

GARDEN PENTHOUSE 
CROSS VENTILATION 


PRIVILEGES OF THE PARK 


IN GRAMERCY PARK 
New York 
Cor. Irving Place at 20th Street 
GRamercy 5-6000 











"Under Reliance Management’’ 
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NEWS-WEEK AROUND THE WORLD 


When I mailed my around-the-world itinerary to yoy 
I had no idea how solicitous News-WEEK would be 
about reaching me with as many issues as possible. 
Recklessly generous with first-class postage, you have 
carefully routed via fastest ships to exactly make con- 
nections with me in various places. 

As we entered the harbor at Singapore, a plane of 
the Dutch airmail service roared in from Europe. 
Two hours later I found that it carried a very recent 
number of News-Weex for me, the only American 
mail I received at Singapore. Thoughtfully directed by 
express Atlantic steamer and this vital air service, it 
had come half way around the world in an incredibly 
short time, although I’m a little embarrassed by your 
generosity in postage expense. 

Being by far the latest printed-in-America news on 
board the Hakozaki Maru, it is getting such a working 
over that it already looks as if it had been drug all 
the way out here on the end of a string! 


CLARENCE P. Oakes 
Aboard the Hakozaki Maru 
Just out of Singapore 





COOLIDGE OATH 





I looked in vain in News-WEExK and my daily paper 
for some mention of the tenth anniversary of the 
swearing in of Calvin Coolidge as President of the 
United States, which, as I recall was some time last 
month. I visited the Coolidge homestead at P!ymouth, 
Vt., this Summer. The room where Mr. Coolidge be- 
came President by taking the oath administered by his 
father is a shrine to the rugged American virtues. 

Davis REED 

Buffalo, N. Y. 


Editorial Note: News-WEEK gave no space to the 
tenth anniversary of Calvin Coolidge’s becoming Pres- 
ident because there were no public observances of the 
event. Mr. Reed is far more confident than many le zal 
authorities that Mr. Coolidge became President when 
he repeated the oath to him by his father by the licht 
of an oil lamp at 2.47 A.M. Aug. 3, 1923. The 
same day Mr. Coolidge went to Washinz.°1, where 
the validity of the oath administered by C.!. John 
Coolidge was questioned by Attorney Gene-a!l Daugh- 
erty. James M. Beck, then Solicitor Genera! of the 
United States, examined the law and informed the 
Attorney General that in his opinion the Pre-idential 
oath administered in Vermont was not va'id. The 
afternoon of Aug. 5 a second oath was administered to 
Mr. Coolidge by Justice A. A. Hoehling of the District 
of Columbia Supreme Court. 


A BATTLE CRY 


It makes me hopping mad to read about an Amer- 
ican citizen being hit from behind by a Nazi storm 
trooper when he (the American) failed to give the 
Hitler salute at a parade in Berlin. I also note that 
the Hitler government took its time about apologizing. 

America must be getting soft. There was a time 
when such an incident meant war. Both the Nazis 
and the Japanese have been getting away with too 
much lately. If we have any pride left, we should 
declare war right now, and go over and clean up the 
Nazis and the Japanese for all time. Not that we 
would need any help, but I’m sure France would be 
only too glad to join us in doing the job quickly. 

A war would do this country a lot of good. It would 
boom business and arouse the nation. I was too young 
to get in the last war, but I’m old enough now and I 
want a chance. I feel that every man is entitled to 
the thrill and experience of one war. 


Harotp WILLARD 
New York City 


ELECTION DAY ARMIES 


Last week I read four articles and one editorial about 
the country’s change of heart with regard to prohi- 
bition. That’s nothing but rationalization. This 
country is wet now but it was also wet in 1918. 
Then the gener oy got out their vote; and 
this time the repealists have at last got organized 
enough to get out theirs. I think a story of how this 
is done would be to the point. You can make the 
American people elect anybody and vote for anything 
under the sun, provided a trained staff gets its army 
to the polls. 

Ora PERKINS 

Providence, R, I, 


PERPLEXED 


As the schools omg . « « it seems appropriate to 
ask how teachers today can give their pupils a work- 
ing knowledge of this country. Every one of them 
would have to have read the 10,000 new laws to 
answer the simplest questions. I shall not allow my 
child to me te school this year, though he has qual- 
ified for third grade. 
Vircinta HoLMEs 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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HENRY FORD AND NRA 


I can hardly believe in these days of supposed en- 
lightenment that there are still people who are actually 
nursing the idea of Henry Ford for President. It is 
especially amazing in view of the fact that he is again 
stepping to the front as America’s public enemy 
No. 1 in the industrial field. 

In spite of his farcical Peace Ship, his public state- 
ment during the war with Mexico that he would not 
rehire a man who enlisted in the war, his open at- 
tempt during the last election to coerce his employes 
into voting for Hoover, and now, his flagrant un- 
patriotism in balking at joining the NRA, in spite of 
all this, there are dopes left who still believe on the 
dope of all dopes, Henry Ford. For a while he hid be- 
hind the cloak of pacifism, but that will not work with 
his antagonisms to the NRA. 

LittLe H. Frissee 


Webster Groves, Mo. 


I was glad to read your account of how Henry Ford 
stood still while the American people broke their neck 
trying to restore prosperity under NRA. Who does 
Ford think he is, anyhow? If he doesn’t think NRA 
is the way to get back prosperity, what has he got 
to offer? : ‘ 

It is my opinion that Henry Ford is extremely dis- 
courteous, to say the least. 

ANDERSON YANDELL 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


_, . And furthermore, I see no reason why NRA 
should “crack down”? on Mr. Ford simply because he 
doesn’t want unions in his shops and rivals messing 
about in his private books. I know it’s antiquated to 
be an individual in these days of enforced partnership, 
but I for one am rugged, and am glad to see that Hank 
has a brain and brawn of his own. 

A. O. Fietp 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


THE BLUE EAGLE DRIVE 


I went to the theater the other night and witnessed 
the opening of the publicity drive for the NRA. Be- 
tween the acts a wild man in a brown suit came out 
on the stage and shrieked desperately that we must 
cet behind the government or Lose All, that we must 
Buy and Buy and Buy to make a General’s dreams 
come true. It reminded me of some of the early Lib- 


erty Loan campaign speeches, made when the enemy’ 


was charging Paris, and there were no questions as to 
the best way out. You can’t do this in peace time. 
Jitters delivered in a falsetto voice insult the audience 
—even radio fans—and you can’t make State popu- 
lations give up their rights by presenting them with a 
white feather. 

BREWSTER PAGE 


New York City 


AN “EVEN BREAK” 


I have read about Donald Richberg in your mag- 
azine and listened to him by radio, but still I can’t 
understand how the manufacturers are being given 
an even break. This was an open shop town until the 
sound of the codes was heard, whereupon union agents 
came down like Assyrians, breathing fire. Maybe the 
government has not definitely acted to put all en- 
terprise into the hands of labor demagogues with fat 
salaries a thousand miles away, but that is what’s 
happening. If it is out of order to suggest that the 
people furnishing the cash and the brains should have 
a voice in the management, please don’t print this. 

Witt1am BisHop 


Hartford, Conn. 


“DISGRACEFUL ROUT” 


I read in your magazine an article in which you talk 
about a surging wet parade. Are you so ignorant as 
to think that this is true? There are still in this great 
country—and thank God there always will t— 
millions of upright men and women who will never 
lower the standard of temperance, or join the disgrace- 
ful rout of booze-drinkers who are trying to bring back 
the curse of drunkenness. 


Saran J. Witson 
Rochester, N. Y. 


DOUBTS REPLY 


As a comment upon the reply of James C. Davis to 
Charles Webster (issue of Sept. 9) I would like to 
ask the readers of News-Weex if they think Mr. Rock- 
efeller's fortune the result of his labor “in Western oil 
fields,” or of his financial operations near the center of 
the Atlantic seaboard. 

n either case, Mr. Henderson must know that the 
Century of Progress exposition has been of great fi- 
nancial aid to Chicago’s hotels and stores during the 
past year. Aside from its educational value, does it 
tity deserve kinder treatment from a resident of that 


: C. H. Lincotn 
Worcester, Mass. 
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of the New Deal— 


Reserve your FIRST EDITION copy 
of NEWS-WEEK’S completely in- 
dexed Volume I—the first 24 issues of 
this new illustrated news-magazine 
bound in handsome fabric— 


*2.00 *3.50 


to N9EWS-WEEK Subscribers to others 


Only a limited number of bound copies will be 
available. Reservations will be made in the 
order of receipt. Delivery in September. 


I. A Brilliant Record of a Magnificent Drama 
as produced in the Great Theater of the 
World between Feb. 17, 1933 and July 29, 
1933. 


2. More than 1200 striking news photographs. 


<B. More than 1800 columns of crisp, unaf- 
fected text. 


4. More than 100 personality sketches of the 
men and women who actually made the 
news. 


&- More than 650 “news briefs.” 


G. More than 500 leading articles, arranged in 
each issue, in the order of importance: 
first news first. 


7. An Accurate History of these Changing 
Times—a Convenient and Reliable Refer- 
ence for every Home and Library. 


NEWS-WEEK, Inc., 
Rockefeller Center, 1270 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Send me C.0.D bound Volume I, (24 issues) NEWS- 
WEEK, indexed complete. I understand that delivery will be 
made in September. 


I am (J I am not () a NEWS-WEEK subscriber. 
I enclose 75c for Index ONLY. [J 
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Street 








City State __Date 
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Packard urges you to borrow this yardstick 


Ir YOU plan to buy a fine car this 
year, Packard has a yardstick it 
wants to lend you. 


That yardstick is the new 1934 
Packard—a car deliberately de- 
signed to be the standard of value 
with which to judge all fine cars, 
American or European. 


And this year, more than ever, 
the fine-car buyer needs such a 
yardstick. 

For, within the past three years, 
there has been a revolution in auto- 
motive values. Engineers, taking the 
depression as a challenge, have 
accomplished miracles of improve- 
ment. The progress of a decade has 
been compressed into three “hard 
times” years, 

Old prejudices should no longer 
influence you in your choice of a 
fine car. Habit and hearsay are nct 


safe guides, if you want to get the 
most for your money. Packard be- 
lieves that this year of all years, 
you should know! 


And the best way to know is to 
ride in every other fine car America 
can offer you. But ride in a Packard 
first. 


Use the knowledge you get behind 
the wheel of a new 1934 Packard to 
judge every other fine car. Measure 
your dollars in terms of what Packard 
gives you for them. Then see if you 
can match Packard value in any 
other cer—on either side of the 
Atlantic. 


And while you marvel at the per- 
formance of this new Packard, re- 
member this—if you buy a Packard, 
you can plan to keep it at least five 
years. Five years from now your 
1934 Packard will still give you 


peak performance. And five years 
from now your Packard will still be 
smart—for the lines of a Packard 
never wear out. 


Why not telephone your Packard 
dealer today and ask him to bring a 
new Packard to your home? Take 
your choice of the new Eight, the 
new Super-Eight, or the new Twelve. 

Drive it. Dare other fine cars to 
match it. Do this, and we'll leave it 
to you which car you’ll want to own. 
We believe it will be a Packard. 


PACKARD 1934 
Seceecareet Teter coerere rT TeAToa 


THE YARDSTICE WITH WHICH TO 

MEASURE ALL FINE CAR VALUES 

The Packard Eight-The Packard Super-Eight 
The Packard Twelve 
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CUBA: 


Sudden “Revolt of the Sergeants” Puts a Professor in 


the Presidency and Brings American Warships to Havana 


At dawn one day last week in Wash- 
ington Secretary of State Hull was 
awakened by a telephone call from 
Sumner Welles, American Ambassador 
at Havana. The Ambassador spceke 
earnestly and at length. When Secre- 
tary Hull replaced the receiver he im- 
mediately. communicated with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, who was sailing up the 
Potomac on Vincent Astor’s yacht 
Nourmahal. Before noon a cruiser and 
three destroyers were on their way to 
Cuba. 

Ambassador Welles -had reported 
that the enlisted men of the Cuban 
Army had mutinied and ousted their 
officers as the first step in a coup 
d'etat directed against the government 
of provisional President de Cespedes. 

Events thereafter moved rapidly. 
By the following evening control of the 
government had been placed in the 
hands of a frankly radical five-man 
junta, or commission. Then, on Sun- 
day came news that the junta was out 
and that the brainiest of its members, 
Ramon Grau San Martin, had been 
sworn in as President. 

President Grau San Martin, who was 
49 Wednesday, is a surgeon, a profes- 
sor of anatomy, and dean of Havana 
University’s Medical School. He has 
represented the Cuban medical profes- 
sion at several international confer- 
ences. He is a bachelor. 


Arrested several times for his activ- 
ities against ex-President Machado, he 
came to the United States in 1932, 
joined the anti-Machado revolutionary 
junta of Cuban exiles and did not re- 
turn to Havana until Aug. 16 last, just 
after Machado’s downfall. 


REVOLT: Some time before the 
revolt occurred that put Dr. Grau San 
Martin in power, President de Cespedes 
had bustled out of Havana to the other 
side of the island. Hard-working and 
conscientious, he was in Santiago con- 
soling sufferers of the recent hurricane. 

During his absence, sergeants, cor- 
porals, and privates stationed at Ha- 
vana struck without warning and im- 
prisoned their officers or sent them 
home under guard. Detachments at 
other camps outside the city followed 
suit. 

They were led by Sergeant Fulgencio 
Batista (see cover), who as crack court 
stenographer has witnessed military 
trials for the past six years. Stocky, 
black-haired, always smilingly cour- 
teous, Sergeant Batista was accus- 
tomed to rest thick forearms on his 
desk, and record proceedings against 
students and other opponents of Ma- 
chado. As leader of the coup, he rose 
with dizzying speed from the rank of 
Sergeant to Colonel and Chief of Staff. 

For a time the movement seemed a 


simple uprising against pro-Machado 
officers. But it soon developed into a 
full-fledged revolution. The Army had 
supplied the brawn. The brains were 
contributed by the Directorio Estudian- 
til, a national organization of university 
and high school students, and by Left- 
wing members of a secret revolution- 
ary society known as the ABC. 


JUNTA: Besides Dr. Grau San 
Martin, the members of the revolu- 
tionary Junta were: 

Guillermo Portela, Professor of Penal 
Law at Havana University. 

Jose M. Irizarri, a Left-wing lawyer. 

Porfirio Franca, retired banker and 
member of ABC. 

Sergio Carbo, radical magazine edi- 
tor. 

It is interesting to note that their 
ages range from 39 to 48. 

While waiting de Cespedes’ return 
to the presidential palace, these men 
held a conference in the pantry of the 
military club at Camp Columbia. When 
they received word of the President’s 
arrival they decided to call upon him 
in a body. 

“In reality, gentlemen, what is it 
you want?” asked Senor de Cespedes. 

Dr. Grau San Martin politely asked 
him for his resignation. 

“I am more revolutionary than any 
of you,” he cried, deeply moved. “My 
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government has carried out faithfully 
the will of the people.” 

Finding that discussion was fruitless, 
de Cespedes shook hands with the com- 
missioners, wished them success, took 
his hat from a servant, and left. He 
had been President just 22 days. 

A manifesto issued by the Junta de- 
clared that the purpose of the coup was 
to build a new Cuba on “the most mod- 
ern conception of democracy.” It 
promised “economic reconstruction of 
the nation” and immediate punishment 
of civil and military “delinquents” of 
the Machado regime. 

The commissioners insisted that their 
government was neither Communist nor 
Socialist, yet it was obviously the most 
radical Cuba had ever known. 


CAUSES: A typical revolution moves 
rapidly to right or left with a brief 
stop half way. Germany had a coali- 
tion cabinet before Hitler won complete 
control. Russia had Kerensky before 
Lenin. Last week Cuba trod a similar 
path. 

Its second 1933 revolt was basically 
the momentum of the first. There 
seems to have been a widespread de- 
sire among the people to complete the 
mid-August movement which started 
with the general strike, the Army’s re- 
bellion, and the flight of Machado, who 
arrived in Montreal last week. 

Less. basic causes, however, were 
plentiful. Soldiers were surly over 
reports that their pay would be cut 
from $23 a month and their numbers 
reduced from 12,500. Fraternizing 
with the people after the fall of Ma- 
chado, they had lost their discipline and 
nibbled the sweets of popularity. 


ARMADA: The effects in the Uni- 
ted States of this second revolution 
were striking. On the evening of the 
day when Ambassador Welles’ first 
message arrived, Jefferson Caffery, As- 
sistant Secretary of State, was sched- 
uled to deliver a radio address on Latin- 
American relations. He hastily re- 
vised it to say that “intervention is not 
under consideration.” 

Events that followed, however, quick- 
ly contradicted him. A regiment of 
marines was concentrated at Quantico, 
Va. Marine airplanes hurriedly 
mounted machine guns and bomb racks. 
A fleet of about 30 combat ships, in- 
cluding a battleship and a few cruisers 
as well as Navy and Coast Guard de- 
stroyers, was mobilized. Some were 
sent to Cuba. The rest anchored near- 
by. 

As a final touch, Secretary of the 
Navy Swanson (see cover) stopped in 
Havana Harbor on his trip to the West 
coast aboard the cruiser Indianapolis. 
To allay suspicion that he had come to 
oversee American intervention, he re- 
mained only two hours and did not go 
ashore. 

The United States had sent a few 
ships to Cuba during the revolt against 
Machado in August, but this time it 
prepared a veritable armada. Obvious- 
ly, intervention was very much “under 
consideration.” 

At the same time it was equally ob- 
vious that the Roosevelt administra- 


tion wished to avoid it if possible. In- 
tervention would be unpopular below 
the Rio Grande; it might even defeat 
the entire Roosevelt policy of closer 
trade relations with Latin America. 

To prepare Latin-American republics 
for intervention, should it prove un- 
avoidable, President Roosevelt called 
the diplomatic representatives of Ar- 
gentina, Brazil, Chile, and Mexico into 
conference at the White House and 
spread his cards on the table. He told 
them that the United States did not 
want to intervene and would not if 
Cuba established a government capable 
of maintaining order. 

This conference bore fruit almost im- 











PLATT AMENDMENT TERMS 





1. The government of Cuba shall not enter 
into treaties with foreign powers which might im- 
pair its independence. 

2. It shall not permit any foreign power to 
obtain lodgment in or control over any portion 
of the is\and. 

3. It shall not assume any debt which its ordi- 
nary revenues, after current expenses are de- 
frayed, prove inadequate to meet. 

4. It consents that the United States may ex- 
ercise the right to intervene for the preserva- 
tion. of Cuban independence and to maintain a 
government which will be capable of protecting 
life, property, and individual liberty. 

5. It will sell or lease to the United States 
lands necessary for coaling or naval stations to 
enable the United States to protect. itself and 
maintain the independence of Cuba. 








mediately. The diplomats, flattered at 
being consulted, returned to their va- 
rious embassies. Presently Mexico asked 
Argentina, Brazil, and Chile to join 
with her in a plea to Cuba to safe- 
guard lives and property. Argentina 
addressed a delicately phrased note to 
Washington, urging the American gov- 
ernment to maintain its “high ideals” 
of non-intervention. 


PLATT AMENDMENT: There 
are about 6,000 Americans in Cuba. 
Americans own Cuban property and 
government bonds, which, before the 
depression, were valued at more than 
a billion dollars. Among the larger in- 
vestors are the National City Bank, 
Chase National Bank, Hershey Choco- 
late Corp., International Telephone 
and Telegraph Corp., American Sugar 
Refining Co., and Electric Bond and 
Share Co. 

A stake so large sufficiently explains 
why the United States must consider 
intervention whenever Cuba stages a 
revolution. 

Another explanation is to be found in 
the Platt Amendment. Incorporated 
in the Cuban constitution, it gives the 
United States the right to intervene to 
preserve Cuba’s independence and 


‘maintain a government “adequate for 


the protection of life, property, and in- 
dividual liberty.” Washington inter- 
prets it to permit intervention only to 
save Cuba from foreign .invasion or 
anarchy. 

Under the Platt Amendment, the 
United States intervened in Cuba after 
the revolution of 1906. It landed 2,000 
marines and 5,000 soldiers, and set up 
a provisional government which was 
not -withdrawn until January, 1909. 


~ 
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AFTER THE COUP: The Junta 
knew that serious disorder would mean 
intervention. It therefore repeatedly 
insisted that it had popular support 
and that Cuba was calm and orderly. 

But reports of another tenor reached 
Washington and the American press. 
The Junta was said to be opposed by 
both Right and Left wings. The old- 
line conservative politicians disliked it, 
the Communists denounced it. 

Havana, they admitted, was orderly, 
but there was danger that the soldiers 
would get out of hand or cease to sup- 
port the government they had set up. 
The Right Wing of the powerful ABC 
had its doubts about the new regime. 
Army officers despised it and, gather- 
ing in the National Hotel at Havana, 
declined official invitations to resume 
their posts and take orders from Ser- 
geant-Colonel Batista. 

From outlying districts came reports 
that strikes of wretchedly underpaid 
workers raged in the provinces. Sev- 
eral sugar mills owned or controlled by 
Americans had been seized by employes 
and American business men had been 
forced to flee for their lives. Like the 
Army Officers, the harassed American 
residents selected the National Hotel 
as a concentration point. 

Relations between the American Em- 
bassy and the Junta were cool. Since 
Cuba’s principal need is to increase its 
share of the American sugar market, 
no Cuban government can solve its 
problems without American recogni- 
tion. But in view of the Junta’s insta- 
bility, the United States withheld rec- 
ognition. 

To forestall American intervention 
and overcome both Cuban and Ameri- 
can opposition, the Junta abandoned 
its intention of ruling unassisted and 
began to conciliate other anti-Machado 
groups. Its first move was to call rep- 
resentatives of those groups into con- 
ference at the Presidential Palace. 

Out of this meeting came the de- 
cision to revert to the constitutional 
form of government, with a President 
and a Cabinet. It was assumed that a 
President would be more acceptable 
than a Junta both to Cuba and the 
United States. 

Thus it was that on Sunday Dr. 
Grau San Martin, dressed in white, 
stood on a balcony of the Presidential 
Palace and was sworn in as President 
by the Chief Justice of the Cuban Su- 
preme Court. Although the form of 
the revolutionary government was 
thereby altered, its objectives were not. 
In his Presidential oath Dr. Grau San 
Martin swore to carry out “the entire 
revolutionary program.” 

But the Army officers were not to be 
so easily misled. They considered the 
act as a distinction without a differ- 
ence and uncompromisingly demanded 
that Grau San Martin step out and 
permit de Cespedes to return. 

In Washington the tension was 
somewhat relieved by the new situa- 
tion. Mr. Roosevelt let it be known, 
however, that American recognition 
would be withheld until Dr. Grau San 
Martin showed ability to preserve or- 
der and retain public support. 
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HIGHLIGHTS IN CUBA’S SECOND REVOLUTION WITHIN A MONTH 


KEYSTONE - 7 INTERNATIONAL 
The Junta That Forced President de Cespedes to Ambassador Welles Confers With Rear Admiral Free- 
Resign. Dr. Grau San Martin Is at the Right man After American Warships Arrive at Havana 


ACME : INTERNATIONAL 
Angel Gonzales (Left), Sergeant in Truckload of Cuban Soldiers at Central Park, Havana, a Reminder 
Cuban Navy Who Aided Army Revolt to the Crowd That the Army Had Taken a Hand in Government 


INTERNATIONAL 
Just Before the Second Revolution, a Hurricane Hit Ex-President Machado, Who Was Ousted in the First 
Cuba. Swarms of Havana Boys Celebrated Both Events Revolution, Arrives at Montreal With Bodyguards 
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BLUE EAGLE: Coal Operators and Henry Ford 


Confuse Course of Bird’s Non-Stop Recovery Flight 


Gen. Hugh S. Johnson was trifling 
with a cold bird at his luncheon table 
in the Occidental restaurant in Wash- 
ington last week. A messenger came 
up to him with a letter from the non- 
union coal mine operators. The Gen- 
eral took one look at the letter and 
hurled it on the floor. 

“What did he say?” reporters asked 
a woman luncher who sat near the 
administrator. ‘Those words are not 
part of my vocabulary,” was the an- 
swer. Others present described the 
General’s state of mind as that of 
“blue rage.” 

All week long he had wrangled with 
mine chiefs, and now they wrote him 
to the effect that the coal code, which 
in desperation he had written himself 
after examining some 30 codes from 
the various fields, was entirely unac- 
ceptable to employers. 

Southern operators, who have been 
fighting unions for years, maintained 
that the minimum wages written in 
General Johnson’s code would destroy 
the cost of production advantages they 
now hold over union mines north of 
the Ohio River. But most of all they 
feared compulsory organization of 
their workers and the “socialization” 
of their industry. 


“SOCIALISM”: In a memorandum 
sent to General Johnson by D. A. 
Thomas, chairman of the Alabama op- 
erators, the employers’ fears were 
thus expressed: 

“The sole function of government 
is political. Political socialization of 
industry was not authorized by the 
Recovery Act and has been disclaimed 
by you and your staff, but this impor- 
tant code was drafted on no other 
theory whatever, without any sugges- 
tion to us or to any coal operator, so 
far as we are advised, of the inten- 
tion of your administration to effect 
that result.” 


“SUCKER”: General Johnson, after 
reading this, returned to his office 
and in came Frank E. Taplin, coal 
operator of Cleveland, O., who moved 
into the national limelight when he 
took the stand at the hearings of the 
Senate Banking Committee. Mr. Tap- 
lin has been strong for a coal code. 
“Don’t let those non-union operators 
play you for a sucker,” said Mr. Tap- 
lin to the General. It was the Cleve- 
land man’s contention that Southern 
operators were “stalling” while piling 
up large stocks of coal in order to 
undersell their Northern competitors. 

Then came. objections from leaders 
of the Mine Workers’ Union over dis- 
parities they found in the code in wage 
differentials for the various bituminous 
fields. They could not see why western 
Kentucky miners should get a day rate 
of $3.84 and Illinois miners $5, when 





there was “nothing but a river between 
the two districts.” 


STRIKES: Confusion and ill feel- 
ing over the progress of the New Deal 
also developed in the Middle West. Vio- 
lence connected with the general strike 
of the needle trades in St. Louis (see 
cover) caused the insertion of full- 
page advertisements in the papers of 
that city by a group of manufacturers. 
The advertisements were headed: 
“Stop the bloodshed!” They went on: 
“Blood is being shed. Bones are being 
broken. Neither age nor sex is re- 
spected. Several women employes try- 
ing to make their way through massed 
picket lines have been stripped stark 
naked and have entered their places 
of employment with literally and abso- 
lutely nothing on except their stock- 
ings.” The manufacturers insist that 
their workers do not want to join 
unions and that the strike was caused 
by “professional labor agitators from 
other communities . . . to compel by 
force of arms all employes to join their 
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than the code demanded. He objected, 
however, to the National Recovery 
Act’s guarantee of the right of labor to 
make collective bargains, and the auto- 
mobile code’s designation of the Na- 
tional Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce as spokesman for the industry, 
The Ford Motor Co. does not belong to 
the Chamber, and Mr. Ford does not 
relish the Chamber’s privilege of col- 
lecting statistics from him to determine 
whether he is abiding by the code. 

“Probably he won’t violate the code,” 
said General Johnson. “If he does, 
I'll have to do something.” 

The question was raised as to 
whether Mr. Ford was not already 
committing a violation by working his 
labor 40 hours a week instead of the 
35 called for in the new law. The Gen- 
eral admitted that he had a man in 
Detroit looking into this situation. 

An issue that may precipitate a 
crisis, however, rose in Cliffside Park, 
N. J., when 200 employes of the Ford 
factory there got a charter from the 
United Automobile Workers, which 
made them union laborers. 

“If Ford employes should organize 
and send representatives to meet him 
and Ford refused to meet them,” said 
General Johnson, “he would of course, 
be violating the automobile code.” 
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Strikes Throughout the Land Impeded the NRA 


unions whether or not the employes 
wish to do so.” 


FCRD: “There is too much hulla- 
balloo about the Ford situation,” said 
General Johnson a little regretfully to 
reporters. Mr. Ford’s position, as out- 
lined to journalists by a succession’ of 
anonymous spokesmen, was that he 
was giving his labor higher wages 


As to the boycott, unless he signs 4 
certificate, “he can’t have the Blue 
Eagle,” declared the General. ‘He 
can’t sell any cars to the government 
of the United States, and many of the 
States won’t buy any.” 

Meanwhile, Mr. Ford, who had re- 
mained silent at the Huron Mountain 
Club on Lake Superior while the na- 
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Hugh Johnson: “In a Blue Rage?” 


tion seethed with curiosity, returned 
to Detroit. Club members said that he 
climbed into a canvas-covered automo- 
bile trailer and remained there until 
beyond reporters’ eyes. The assertion 
met with indignant denial at the Ford 
office in Dearborn, Mich. 


* A labor organizer protested to Wash- 
ington that General Johnson’s own fac- 
tory, Lea Fabrics, Inc., of Newark, 
N. J., was violating its code by reduc- 
ing its workers’ hours without raising 
their hourly pay. General Johnson 
phoned his vice president, Ellery K. 
Files, and satisfied himself that the 
charge was unfounded, as was a simi- 
lar one that a Lea workman had been 
discharged for labor agitation. 


*So many people volunteered to march 
in the Blue Eagle parade in New York 
last Wednesday that almost half 
(about 200,000) were refused permis- 
sion. 


BANDITS: Gangsters Lose in Con- 
flicts With the “Law” 


Times have changed. “Old heads” in 
the Southwest and Middle West used 
to sit in court house squares of little 
towns and tell of the rides of the James 
brothers, the Dalton. boys, train-rob- 
bers who shot it out with sheriffs and 
their posses. Now the talk is of the 
golf-playing, machine-gunning bandits 
of 1933—Pretty Boy Floyd, Jack Mc- 
Gurn, Harvey Bailey. 

These moderns, hard men riding hard 
roads, with sirens on their cars to 
warn the “law” to get out of their way, 
are to the James brothers what a six- 
teen-cylinder car is to a cow pony. 
Last week, Oklahoma City had one of 
the bandits in jail with heavy wire 
rear reenforcing the steel bars of 
is cell, 


“HOTTEST MAN”: The prisoner 


was Harvey Bailey, known to the po- 
lice of the Southwest as the “hottest 
man” in the United States. He was 


charged with a score of crimes, rang- 
ing from bank robberies and the kid- 
naping of Charles Urschel, rich Okla- 
homa oil man, to participation in the 
St. Valentine’s Day massacre in Chi- 
cago in 1929, in which seven gangsters 
were lined up and shot to death in a 
garage. 

Before he got “hot,” Bailey was a 
quiet-spoken, self-assured railroad en- 
gineer, a steady man, and a hard work- 
er. Then he quit the railroad and his 
regular Council Bluffs-Fort Dodge run 
and went into small-time bootlegging. 
He showed up for the first time on po- 
lice blotters when he was arrested on 
the Mission Golf Course outside Kan- 
sas City, Mo., on July 7, 1932. That 
arrest was a case of luck for the police. 
They were after two escaped Leaven- 
worth convicts and took Bailey along 
on suspicion. The police say that in the 
pockets of Bailey’s golf suit they found 
a bond that had been taken from the 
held-up Citizens National Bank of Fort 
Scott, Kan. Bailey was sent to the 
Kansas State Prison at Lansing. 

Last Memorial Day, the former rail- 
road man and ten other convicts shot 
their way out of the jail, taking the 
warden and two guards along for 
hostages. Frank Nash, another escaped 
convict, was supposed to have arranged 
the break. Nash and four officers, 
who were bringing him back to jail, 
were killed by a hail of machine-gun 
bullets on the plaza of the Kansas City 
Union Station on June 17. Local, State, 
and Federal agents started after Bai- 
ley, suspected of being the chief gunner 
in that affair. They caught him in a 
farmhouse near Paradise, Texas, on 
Aug. 12. 


ESCAPE: Manacled hand and foot, 
Bailey was thrown into a cell in the 
supposedly escape-proof jail at Dallas, 
Texas. No one had ever broken out of 
that jail. But Bailey did it early last 
week. He surprised a keeper, put a 
gun in his ribs, and made him give up 
his keys. Then he went down to the 
street on a_ kitchen dumb-waiter, 
climbed into another keeper’s car, and 
drove off taking the car’s owner along 
with him. 

Bailey was headed for the Oklahoma 
hill territory in whose mazes members 
of his gang had a _ hide-out ready. 
But from Ardmore, across the border 
from Texas, another car was roaring 
to meet him. This was driven by Hale 
Dunn, chief of police of Ardmore. 


BLOW-OUT: On the hard road 
beyond the town, Dunn saw a car at 
a filling station. In it were Bailey and 
the captive keeper. Dunn was driving 
so fast that he whirled past the filling 
station, giving Bailey time to speed 
away, with a dangling fuel hose spout- 
ing gasoline back at the station. Dunn 
turned in pursuit. Bailey went into 
Ardmore and out towards the resi- 
dential district with bullets whistling 
around his car. He zigzagged through 
quiet, tree-lined streets, turned sud- 
denly into the business section, and 
then tried to swing into a narrow 
side-street. A tire blew out; the car 
bumped to a stop. Dunn and other 
officers ran up to Bailey. 
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From Ardmore the “hottest man” 
was hurried to Oklahoma City with 
machine guns bristling about him. 
There he talked with his lawyer 
through the heavy screening and said 
that he wouid plead not guilty to the 
kidnaping of Urschel when the case 
comes up Sept. 18 in the Federal Court 
in Oklahoma City. 


CROQUET: At about the time of 
Bailey’s escape, another gunman, sup- 
posed to have been a member of 
Bailey’s gang, was captured at Meade, 
Kan., by two women armed with noth- 
ing more dangerous than croquet mal- 
lets. The man came out of a mired 
car onto the croquet grounds in the 
Meade city park where Mrs. Ansel 
Horning and Mrs. P. G. Prather were 
busy with their wickets. The intruder 
showed a gun and demanded that the 
women surrender their automobile 
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Harvey Bailey (Right) Jailed Again 


parked nearby. Forthwith they ad- 
vanced upon him and beat him to his 
knees with their mallets. Men from a 
nearby golf links rescued the desper- 
ado and yelled for the police. 


GOLF: Still another gunman was 
taken into court in Chicago and hu- 
miliatingly sentenced to jail for six 
months, not on any shooting charge 
but on a charge of vagrancy. 

To aid Chicago’s war on crime, Judge 
Thomas A. Green had issued vagrancy 
warrants against 109 underworld char- 
acters. First to be served with a war- 
rant was Vincent Gabardi, alias 
Machine Gun Jack McGurn. He had 
been discovered competing in the West- 
ern Open golf championship and ar- 
rested at the eighth tee. The sporting 
police had allowed him to finish his 
match, but his game blew up then and 
there. 

McGurn came into Judge Green’s 
court wearing a pastel blazer with 
pearl buttons, gray-striped trousers, 
white sport shoes, and a striped tie. In 
the course of his quick trial it devel- 
oped that Judge Green had met Mc- 
Gurn on the Evergreen golf links. The 
gangster had joined the Judge’s party 
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and all hands were playing happily un- 
til McGurn’s identity was whispered to 
the Judge. Whereupon the latter with- 
drew. 

The jury found McGurn guilty, in 
spite of the fact that the defense 
brought in golf caddies, restaurant 
men, and others to testify that the gun- 
man was a good fellow and a crack 
golfer. Judge Green promptly imposed 
the maximum sentence, six months in 
jail, but a bail bondsman appeared 
with $10,000 in cash and the judge was 
compelled to stay his order for 30 days. 

Golf, sub-machine guns, roaring auto 
engines . . . the old men in the sun on 
the court house ledges shake their 
heads in wonder at these new-fangled 
ways. 


PATRONAGE: Russian Expert Is 
Named Balkan States’ Envoy 


John Van Antwerp MacMurray, who 
left troubled China three years ago to 
head the Walter Hines Page School 
of International Relations at Johns 
Hopkins University, was appointed 
American Minister to Estonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania last week. 

The Minister to these three Balkan 
States on Russia’s border has been one 
of the State Department’s chief inform- 
ants on Russian affairs since we re- 
fused to recognize the Soviets. Mr. Mac- 
Murray, a popular and experienced dip- 
lomat, was a secretary of the American 
Embassy at St. Petersburg in Czarist 
days and has made special studies of 
the Russian question for the School of 
International Relations. Last Summer 
he visited the Union of Soviet Social- 
ists Republics. 

There is talk that when we finally 
recognize Russia, a move now regarded 
as imminent, Mr. MacMurray -will be 
our Ambassador. A former Minister to 
China, Assistant Secretary of State, 
and an expert on Far Eastern affairs, 
his experience amply qualifies him for 
the post. Meanwhile, the State Depart- 
ment’s policy of “ringing” the U. S. S. 
R. with men who have knowledge of 
her affairs was made more apparent 
when John Cudahy arrived in Poland 
to take his post as Ambassador. Mr. 
Cudahy was with the American Expedi- 
tionary Force which entered Russia 
during the revolution. 

Robert P. Skinner, recently assigned 
Ambassador to Turkey, is another of 
the ring. Before his appointment he 
held the place now to be filled by Mr. 
MacMurray. A fourth member is Lau- 
rence P. Steinhardt, Minister to Swe- 
den, who was instructed to look into 
the question of recognition. 

By daily reading of Russian news- 
papers, by conversation with all and 
sundry who cross the Soviet border, the 
ring will keep our government posted 
as to when it may best begin negotia- 
tions with Russia. 

Other appointments announced last 
week were as follows: 


® Ambassador to Chile: Hal H. Sevier 
of Texas. Mr. Sevier is a newspaper 
man whose wife is Democratic National 
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Committeewoman from Texas. At San- 
tiago, Chile, he will succeed William S. 
Culbertson, who was turned aside into 
the diplomatic service in 1925 when he 
became too outspoken a member of the 
Tariff Commission. 


® Minister to Egypt: Judge Bert Fish, 
Florida orange grower and Roosevelt 
campaign worker. He has always lived 
in Deland, where he practiced law and 
became Judge of the State Criminal 
Court of Record. 


® Minister to Bulgaria: Frederick A. 
Sterling of Texas. Mr. Sterling, an ac- 


‘complished fox-hunter and country 


squire, was transferred from the Irish 
Free State, where he has been Minister. 
His place at Dublin may be filled by 
W. W. MacDowell, former Lieutenant 
Governor of Montana and close friend 
of the late Senator Thomas J. Walsh, 
who died last March as he was about 
to become Mr. Roosevelt’s Attorney 
General. Free State officials denied that 
they had asked Mr. Sterling’s transfer 
because he spent too much time in Lon- 
don. 


® Minister to Siam: James Marion 
Baker of South Carolina. Mr. Baker, 
who is 72, served as assistant librarian 
of the Senate from 1893 to 1913. In 
1913 he was appointed Senate secretary. 


® Minister to Bolivia: Fay A. Des Portes 
of South Carolina. Mr. Des Portes will 
take the place of Edward F. Feely, an 
exporter who entered the diplomatic 
service in Latin America fifteen years 
ago. 


® Minister to Albania: Post Wheeler of 
Washington, diplomat, newspaper man, 
and explorer. He was editor of the old 
New York Press from 1896 to 1900 and 
has served in American embassies of 
three continents. In 1906 he married 
Hallie Erminie Rives, author of “As the 
Hart Panteth,” “Hearts Courageous,” 
and “A Fool in Spots.” 


STORM: Hurricane Takes Heavy 
Toll Along the Gulf Coast 


Survivors of the air raids of Paris 
during the war would have felt at home 
in Corpus Christi, Texas, last week. 
Word had come from Washington that 
something very similar to an air raid 
was on its way—a hurricane off shore. 

The whistle at the electric plant, 
shrieked monotonously every ten sec- 
onds. Those who lived at exposed 
points headed inland. Others boarded 
up windows. When the thick blackness 
of the night finally came, however, the 
enemy had not yet appeared. Giant 
red rockets hissed into the sky to warn 
persons farther inland. 

In the Caribbean, where the storm 
originated, it killed nearly 100 Cubans 
and left another 100,000 homeless. Fi- 
nally it struck Texas. The lights along 
the shore dimmed. The wind rose to a 
scream and rain fell in sheets. Water 
was waist deep in Brownsville and Cor- 
pus Christi. Telephone and electric 
wires were scrambled like so much 
spaghetti. Small boats and flimsy 
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buildings were ground into toothpicks, 

Finished with the coast, the hurri- 
cane whipped up the rich Rio Grande 
valley, where it virtually destroyed a 
$12,000,000 citrus crop. When the ba- 
rometer began to rise again, men set 
out to take the census of the dead. In 
Texas, 22 died. How many were killed 
in Mexico beneath the debris of their 
adobe huts will never be known. 

Meantime a less vicious hurricane 
was sweeping the Bahamas. After run- 
ning parallel to the Cuba-Texas storm 
for several hundred miles it veered 
northwest into Florida. There it scat- 
tered palm trees and coconuts over 
lawns and shook enough growing or- 
anges, grapefruit, and lemons from 
trees to fill 4,200,000 boxes. 


» 
ROOSEVELTS: Nation Must Put 
On Speed, President Says 


“Tell everybody,” said the President 
last week, “that we are a little bit like 
the old railroad train that has to travel 
up a long grade... We have got the 
train started and it is running, let us 
say, 20 miles an hour. We must get 
that train to go 40 miles an hour.” 

He was speaking, on the White House 
lawn, to the third annual Conference 
on Mobilization for Human Needs. Un- 
der its chairman, Newton D. Baker, 
the organization met to consider the 
problem of relief this Winter when, 
despite the New Deal, there will still 
be several millions unemployed. 

The President warned that local 
charities and local governments should 
do “their share to the utmost,” before 
seeking Federal aid. “There have been 
States which have not done their 
share,” he declared, “States where the 
problems of relief have got mixed up 
with politics... There are municipali- 
ties which are going ahead with the 
spending of the taxes for political pur- 
poses and then find they haven’t any 
money left for relief purposes.” 

That evening Mrs. Roosevelt, chair- 
man of the national women’s committee 
of the M. H. N., spoke at a dinner at 
the Mayflower Hotel. Though govern- 
ment aid might provide food and shel- 
ter, she said, keeping people alive was 
not enough, “for life must be made 
worth living.” 


® John L. Sullivan of Cleveland, a war 
veteran who won the Distinguished 
Service Cross, has been tramping 
around the country in search of a job 
in a pair of President Roosevelt’s shoes. 
Sullivan told last week of the day in 
June when he had an audience at the 
White House, during which Mr. Roose- 
velt noticed that he needed new shoes 
and gave him a pair, size 10. 


®In the campaign last Fall, the direct 
descendants of the late President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt took pains to remind 
voters that the Democratic Franklin 
D. Roosevelt was only a fifth cousin. 
After Election Day family differences 
were reconciled, and last week Col. 
Theodore Roosevelt, the former Pres- 
ident’s son, and Franklin Roosevelt 
Jr., the present President’s son, re- 
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Mrs. Anson Horning of Meade, Kans., With Croquet Outside the Courtroom at San Jose, Cal., Where 
Mallet She Used to Knock-Out an Escaped Convict David Lamson Is on Trial for Murder of His Wife 
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Two Clans of Roosevelts Meet the Same Boat: On the Left the Theodores; on the Right the Franklins 


turned from Europe on the same liner. 
They had never met before. 

“What a nice boy he is!” said the 
Colonel. 

“He certainly is a nice man,” said 
Franklin D. Jr. 

When the two got together on the 
sun deck with those who had come to 
the pier to meet them, there were four- 
teen Roosevelts all in a row. 

The President’s son told of his in- 
terest in bull fighting. “I got several 
messages from humane societies ask- 
ing me to slow down on praise of bull 
fighting,” he admitted. “But I really 
couldn’t do that and be honest, because 
I did enjoy it. I first got interested in 
it because it’s such a dangerous sport. 
It’s the only sport I know that kills its 
players so easily.” 

He had sent his father postcards, but 
no letters. There were two unfinished 
letters in his bag. “I'll deliver them 
personally,” he said. 


® James Roosevelt, the President’s old- 
est son, has been mixed up for some 
time in a fight over the distribution of 
Democratic patronage in Massachu- 
setts. One of those opposing him has 
been Senator David I. Walsh. Last 
week, when young Roosevelt spoke at 
the dedication of the new Boston post- 
office he addressed Mayor Curley and 
Postmaster General Farley, who were 
present, but ignored Senator Walsh, 
who sat a few feet from him. “I was 
disgusted,” said the Senator. “He had 
no business there.” 


2 
NEWS IN BRIEF: Michigar to 


Reargue Wisconsin Boundary 


BOUNDARY: John K. Stack Jr., Au- 
ditor General of Michigan, lost another 
controversy with his associates in Gov. 
William A. Comstock’s Cabinet last 
week. At a meeting of the Administra- 
tive Board of the State, Stack objected 
strenuously to appropriating funds for 
the preparation of a lawsuit by Mich- 
igan against Wisconsin. The two States 
have been arguing for years over the 


exact position of their boundary line. 
The Supreme Court fixed the line, but 
Wisconsin says the court erred. 

Both States now claim jurisdiction 
over Green Bay, with Michigan seek- 
ing to enforce fishing laws there and 
Wisconsin trying to bar Michigan con- 
servation officials from the territory. 
Michigan is preparing to submit the 
case ajzain to the United States Su- 
preme ‘Court, and to this Mr. Stack ob- 
jects. 

“The State has wasted more than 
$100,00 on this silly case,” said Mr. 
Stack, and refused to approve vouchers 
for payment of the State’s counsel. “If 
we abandon this suit after many years 
of litigation,” countered Patrick H. 
O’Brien, Michigan’s Attorney General, 
“I might as well close down my de- 
partment.” 

With the exception of Mr. Stack, the 
Administrative Board members voted 
with Mr. O’Brien to continue the suit. 


GOLD: Two weeks ago gold was 
found in the crop of a duck killed at 
Cold Spring, N. Y., by Frederick 
Blaschke, sculptor for the Field Mu- 
scum in Chicago. Mr. Blaschke sent 
the flakes to the museum to find out 
whether it would be advisable to begin 
mining operations in his duck pond. It 
was not recommended. Henry W. 
Nichols, associate curator of geology 
at the Field Museum, explained that 
the glaciers which once moved down on 
North America sometimes carried gold 
from northern deposits. When the ice 
melted, the gold dropped into the earth, 
but “no worthwhile concentrations of 
gold of this origin have ever been 
found.” The gold rush to the duck pond 
ended. 


BAN: New York City had its first 
taste of open-air dining this Summer 
when sidewalk cafes opened in front of 
the Hotel Brevoort, Longchamps, and 
dozens of other restaurants of all sorts. 
Editorials in the newspapers and in- 
creasinjy patronage of the outdoor res- 
taurants indicated that the European 
idea was popular. 

Last week the sidewalk cafes were 


ordered removed as “obstructions and 
incumberances” by Borough President 
Samuel Levy of Manhattan. At once 
a protest arose, and the protestants 
banded into a “Save the Sidewalk Cafes 
Committee” headed by Herbert Brown- 
ell Jr., one of Manhattan’s two Repub- 
lican State Assemblymen. 

Borough President Levy delayed ac- 
tion, explaining that he had acted on 
receiving an anonymous telephone com- 
plaint about the outdoor restaurants, 
and agreed to hold a public hearing. He 
also admitted that he was a director of 
Chatham Walk, a sidewalk cafe not af- 
fected by the ban. It is on a private 
right of way. 


ISLAND: Fred Brinkoetter of Quin- 
cy, Ill., asked last week that Island No. 
24 in the Mississippi River be removed 
from the tax list. He thought it be- 
longed to him. “I bought it at a tax 
sale,” he said. “I cruised every inch of 
the river described in the tax deed, but 
there was no island anywhere in sight.” 


FLOOD: Residents in the Manayunk 
section of Philadelphia were literally 
taken off their feet by a sudsy brown 
flood in which 35 men were already 
swimming. The flood, coming from the 
Leibert & Obert Brewery, was beer, es- 
caping from a 15,000-gallon vat, the 
hoops of which had corroded during 
Prohibition. It carried the 35 workmen 
along with it. 


BRAIN TRUST: Mayor Edward J. 
Kelly of Chicago, who must untangle 
the knot of municipal finance left him 
by his predecessors after years of po- 
litical hocus-pocus, announced last 
week that he had organized a CRA, or 
Chicago Recovery Administration to 
attack the problem. This municipal 
brain trust included, among others, Dr. 
Robert Maynard Hutchins, president of 
the University of Chicago; Dr. Walter 
Dill Scott, president of Northwestern 
University; the Rev. Samuel K. Wil- 
son, president of Loyola University; 
John Fitzpatrick, president of the city’s 
Federation of Labor, and Fred W. Sar- 
gent, president of the Chicago and 
North Western Railroad. 
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Henry Berenger, president of the 
Foreign Affairs Commission of the 
French Senate, has proved himself an 
outspoken statesman. He has said 
publicly what many European states- 
men have been saying privately about 
relations between Austria and Ger- 
many. 

‘Tt is useless to temporize or quib- 
ble,” Senator Berenger declares. “Aus- 
tria must remain outside Germany or 
there will be a European conflict—and 
what a conflict!—within a short time.” 

German Nazis are determined to 
make Austria an actual, even if not a 
nominal, part of the German Reich. 
If they fail, they will lose prestige at 
home and they do not intend to fail. 

Daily they increase their pressure on 
Austria, encouraging Austrian Nazis 
to undermine their Republican govern- 
ment, housing and drilling them in la- 
bor camps when they escape across the 
border, and bombarding Austrians un- 
ceasingly with Nazi propaganda. 

On the other hand; France, Britain, 
and Italy are determined to prevent 
Austria from becoming a German 
province. Premier Edouard Daladier 
of France has bluntly declared that 
Austria’s independence must be pre- 
served. Both France and Britain have 
protested to Berlin against radio prop- 
aganda sent into Austria from Munich. 
Italy has plans to hearten Austria for 
her fight against the Nazis by buying 
more of her goods. In effect, all three 
countries recently permitted Austria 
to revise the St. Germain peace treaty 
by increasing the strength of her army. 

Fearing raids by the “Austrian For- 
eign Legion,” now concentrated in 
Germany, Austria has built a wall of 
fighting forces along her frontier. At 
the German Nazis’ recent rally in 
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AUSTRIA: Nazi Agitation and Propaganda Tempt 


Nation to Adopt Fascism as a Solution 


Addressing Militia 









Austria into a Fascist State. 

The address he delivered to 35,000 
people at the Vienna race track last 
Monday indicated that the Heimwehr 
was succeeding. He intimated it would 
be necessary to create a Fascist State 
on Italian lines, but failed to say when. 
His address seemed to leave the door 
open to dictatorship or coalition. ‘Aus- 
trians believed he still hesitated be- 
tween the demands of the Heimwehr 
and the opposition of his Peasant party 
to fascism. 






























Nuremberg (see cover), Hitler dis- 
claimed any desire to win new honors 
on‘ new battlefields, but Vienna noted 
that he said nothing of the Austrian 
Legion. 

Ready to meet attacks of Austrian 
Nazis from without, Austria has been 
wondering how to meet their attacks 
from within. The number of Austrian 
Nazis is already formidable, and de- 
spite the stern suppressive measures of 
Chancellor Engelbert Dollfuss, the 
party is gaining recruits every day. 
When, and if, ne~ elections are held, 
it is expected to show huge gains. 

Since March, when the last session 
of Parliament ended, the Chancellor’s 
method of fighting Nazis has been to 
convert -the government into a virtual 
dictatorship. 

Many Austrians, however, believe 
that.the best move against the Nazis 
would-be a return to parliamentarian- 


GERMANY: Nazis Make Jews Act 


Communist Mob for Movie 


A detachment of Storm Troopers 
swept into the Grenadier-Strasse in the 
poor Jewish quarter of Berlin one 
bright day last month. The seething 
life of the street. stopped as the Nazis 
appeared. 

They were making the Horst Wessel 
film—the story of the young Storm 
Trooper who wrote the Nazi song and 
was killed by Communists three years 


ism. A socialist petition asking Presi- ago. “The Day of Freedom and of 
dent Miklas to convoke Parliament has Bread,” the young man wrote, “is 
been signed by about 1,250,000 of Aus- breaking.” That day did not break 
tria’s 6,700,000 inhabitants. for him. 


The Nazis forced the Jews to climb 
on the low roofs of Grenadier-Strasse. 
Police, there to act in the film, were 
deaf to the appeals of the Jews. 
“Perish the Nazis!” the conscript 
actors had to cry, and also the Com- 
munist slogan, ‘“‘Red Front!” For three 
hours the Nazis rehearsed the Jews, 
teaching them to bend their arms in 
the clenched fist salute of the Com- 
munists. (One purpose of the film is 
to identify Jews with Communists in 
the popular mind.) They had to fling 
“stones” made of cork at the Storm 
Troopers in the street. 

Two typically Jewish actors received 
orders to report to a film studio, where 
they were threatened with imprison- 
ment if they refused to “cooperate in 
the national cause.” One of them 
played the role of a greedy Jew who 
feasted on a fat goose while a hungry 
blond “Aryan” couple at an adjoining 
table shared a lean herring. 


Prince Ernst Ruediger von Starhem- 
berg has still a different plan. His so- 
lution is fascism. The Prince is a de- 
scendant of that Count von Starhem- 
berg who rallied the citizens of Vienna 
to withstand the Turks when, 250 years 
ago, they besieged the city. 

The present-day Prince von Starhem- 
berg. is a powerful figure in Austria. 
Once a man of vast wealth, owner of 
great estates and 36 castles, he is the 
bellicose leader of the Heimwehr, or 
Home Guard, the private military or- 
ganization which Chancellor Dollfuss 
has used as a club against the Aus- 
trian Nazis. The Heimwehr, said to be 
financed by Italy, is anti-Nazi, and has 
been urging the Chancellor to convert 
















BELGIUM: Einstein, 
Nazis, Flees to England 
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“Safety is impossible here,” declared 
Dr. Albert Einstein last week at his 
villa in Blandenberghe, Belgium. ‘“De- 
tectives sleep on the stairs, there are 
Secret Service men in the grounds, and 
my wife is terribly worried.” 

Belgium guarded him jealously when 
a rumor from Germany indicated that 
the Fehme had placed him on its death 
list and offered a reward of 20,000 
marks (about $6,800) to anyone who 
would “silence” him. 

The Fehme, terrorist agency of the 
reactionary Black Reichswehr, an il- 
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legal semi-military organization which 
flourished in Germany a decade ago, 
is now said to be affiliated with the 
Nazis. 

“T didn’t know my head was worth 
20,000 marks,” said Dr. Einstein when 
the rumor reached him. 

He could not disregard it, however, 
for he knows how the Nazis have hated 
him since he refused to live under their 
anti-Semitic regime. They have slated 
him savagely, in and out of the press, 
have confiscated his bank accounts, 
raided his home, and even seized his 
motor boat. Their feeling against him 
increased when an international com- 
mittee headed by Einstein issued the 
anti-Nazi “Brown Book” of Hitler Ter- 
ror.” 

Einstein has two hobbies, peace and 
the welfare of Jews, and he sees Nazis 
placing both in jeopardy. If they 
have not roused him to fury thereby, 
they have at least made the gentle 
little professor abandon his uncom- 
promising pacifism. 

Until Hitler began rattling his saber, 
Einstein believed that citizens should 
refuse to do military service. But when 
Alfred Nahon, Belgian pacifist, asked 
him to comment on the cases of two 
men who had been imprisoned for fol- 
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Dr. and Mrs. Einstein in Belgium 


lowing this course, Professor Einstein 
wrote: 

“You will be astonished at what I am 
going to tell you... If I were a Belgian 
I would not refuse military service 
under the present circumstances.” To- 
day, he explained, Germany “is pre- 
paring for war by every means.” Hence 
some countries, particularly France 
and Belgium, are in danger, “and they 
can only count upon their own prep- 
aration.” 

For the time being, therefore, he 
believes, their citizens should accept 
military service “with the sentiment of 
a contribution toward securing Europe- 
an civilization.” 
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Unable to find peace in Belgium, 
Professor Einstein at the end of the 
week traveled to Britain as the guest 
of his friend, Comdr. Oliver Locker- 
Lampson, and went to live in a secluded 
log hut on the East coast. He arrived 
in London worrying, not because a 
price had been placed on his head, but 
because en route he had lost a couple 
of precious books. 


. 
IRAQ: Death of King Feisal 
Gives Rule to 21-Year-Old Son 


A Mohammedan youth of 21, edu- 
cated at Harrow, the famous English 
public school, and in the desert tents 
of Bedouins, found himself King of 
Iraq last week. 

King Feisal, his father, lay dead in 
a Swiss hotel, a victim of heart attack, 
hardening of the arteries, and worry 
which had caused him to smoke more 
than 100 cigarettes a day. A few hours 
after the news reached Bagdad, Iraq’s 
capital, Crown Prince Ghazi became 
King Ghazi, monarch of nearly 3,000,- 
000 people and 140,000 square miles of 
territory. 

While the people began a seven-day 
period of mourning, they wondered if 
their new King was big enough for 
his job. Five years ago, when his 
father let him reign for a day, he 
ordered the Grand Vizier to buy for 
him all the available phonograph rec- 
ords in Bagdad and to get five cart- 
loads of fresh clover for his Arabian 
pony. 

England wondered also. She has an 
oil line concession in Iraq and King 
Feisal was her friend. For ten years 
she ran Iraq’s affairs under a mandate 
from the League of Nations. Although 
Iraq, at England’s request, was ad- 
mitted to the League as a sovereign, 
independent country, England still di- 
rects her former ward’s foreign policy 
under a treaty of alliance, and main- 
tains fighting forces on Iraqi soil. 

Meanwhile the King’s body started 
by special car for Brindisi, whence a 
British destroyer was to transport it to 
Haifa, Palestine. From there, if Iraqis 
consent, a Royal Air Force plane will 
transport it to Bagdad. 

Although Britain virtually set up 
King Feisal as monarch of Iraq, she 
never fulfilled the glib promises made 
to him when she needed the support of 
his tribesmen. Encouraged by England 
in his dream of an Arabian Empire, 
the King, with Col. T. E. Lawrence, led 
“the revolt in the desert” against the 
Turk and later helped General Allenby 
take Jerusalem and Damascus. 

But the British neglected to tell him 
about secret treaties which allotted a 
large slice of the conquered territory 
to France. Weary of waiting, he pro- 
claimed himself King of Syria, Mar. ;20, 
1920. France received the mandate the 
next month, and quickly subdued him. 

The kingdom he finally obtained, 


largely through the efforts of Colonel 
Lawrence, fell far short of the prom- 
ised Empire. But King Feisal labored 
for twelve years to modernize and im- 
prove it. 


A turbulent outbreak, in 
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which several hundred Assyrian syp. 
jects were massacred, recently brought 
British criticism upon him, and it jg 
thought that the anger and worry it 
caused him may have hastened his 
death. 

A blunder by Swiss officials seemeg 
like a last mocking gesture from the 
Christian nations which duped him 
after the war. Forgetting that the 
emblem of Islam is a crescent, they 
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King Ghazi of Iraq, Age 21 





sent the dead King toward Brindisi in 
a sealed car in which gleamed a huge 
silver cross. 


“ 
BRITAIN: Viscount Grey, World 


War Figure, at Journey’s End 


From the sanctuary he made for 
them on his peaceful Northumberland 
estate, birds sang as Viscount Grey of 
Fallodon, last of Britain’s old-school 
statesmen, died last week. For him 
“the time of the singing of birds” 
came in the Winter of a life saddened 
by misunderstanding, personal bereave- 
ments, and failing eyesight. 

While he lay dead of a heart attack 
preceded by periods of coma, Britons 
took stock of Edward Grey, Foreign 
Minister from 1905 to 1916, and for- 
mer Ambassador to Washington. Al- 
though most of them agreed he had 
been capable and conscientious, some 
of the bitterness engendered by his 
policies persisted. 

This bitterness dated from his pre- 
war diplomacy when, through a closer 
entente with France and a treaty with 
Russia, he sought to hold down the 
rising power of Germany. The anger 
he aroused in Germany then stimulated 
her, some critics believed, to prepare 
for the very struggle Grey wished to 
avoid. 

Others remembered that in the last 
feverish weeks before that struggle 
began, Grey failed to give Germany 
emphatic warning that Britain would 
fight if the Kaiser’s soldiers violated 
Belgium’s. neutrality. They thought 
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that perhaps he might have bluffed the 
Kaiser and made him back down. 
Viscount Grey answered that criti- 
cism in his memoirs. He had no in- 
structions to bluff. He could not, like 
later critics, see the events of 1914. 
Certainly he made strenuous last- 
minute efforts to avert the war by urg- 
ing Austria to extend her 48-hour ulti- 
matum to Serbia, by advising Serbia 
to make concessions, by seeking a con- 
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Viscount Grey of Fallodon 


ference of Ambassadors. Yet his crit- 
ics recalled Bernard Shaw’s remark 
that Crey spent nine years helping to 
lay the foundations of the war, and 
three weeks trying to avert it. The 
only point on which all agreed was that 
he had been honest and tried to serve 
his country faithfully and well. 

Edward Grey was born in Northum- 
berland Apr. 12, 1862, the son of an 
army officer and grandson of Sir 
George Grey whom he succeeded to the 
baronetcy twenty years later. Edu- 
cated at Winchester and Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford, he entered the House of 
Commons at the age of 23 as Liberal 
Member for Berwick-on-Tweed. He 
showed, however, so little interest in 
politics that Gladstone once exclaimed: 
“I never knew in a man such aptitude 
for political life and such disinclination 
for it.” 

Nevertheless, in the Liberal Ministry 
of 1892-95 he became Under-secretary 
for Foreign Affairs. When the Liberals 
returned to power in 1905 he began 
his career as Foreign Minister, an of- 
fice he held for a longer consecutive 
period than any man in English his- 
tory. 

A world figure before and during the 
World War, when Germany singled 
him out as the Englishman she hated 
most, Grey retired in 1916 on the fall 
of the Asquith Coalition government. 
In that year a royal decree made him 
first Viscount Grey of Fallodon, the 
name of his Northumberland estate. 

With dimming eyes, Lord Grey re- 
turned to his beloved Fallodon where 
he fished and tended his birds. In 1919 
his eyesight improved sufficiently to 
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permit him to accept the post of 
British Ambassador to the United 
States. After a few uneventful months, 
however, he came home. He continued 
to interest himself in the League of 
Nations and in various peace efforts 
until his sight began to fail again. 
Aloof and reserved, Grey impressed 
many as being cold. He married twice 
and in the deaths of his wives, his 
friends saw a reason for his reticence. 
One of the highest tributes ever paid 
to him came from an American whose 
character contrasted sharply with his. 
Theodore Roosevelt, returning from 
African game trails, once spent a rainy 
day with Grey plodding through the 
mud of New Forest. Afterward Col- 
onel Roosevelt told a friend that his 
day with Sir Edward Grey was the 
crowning experience of his entire tour. 


POTATO BUGS: Three Lonely Little 
Beetles Alarm English Countryside 


Three striped beetles shattered the 
majestic calm of Britain last week. 
They crawled peaceably about the 
great Tilbury docks until some one 
caught them and telephoned to Lon- 
don to the Ministry of Agriculture in 
Whitehall, 25 miles away. The Min- 
istry sent an expert, who identified the 
beetles as Leptinotarsa decemlineata 
(potato bugs). Hastily he called his 
superiors. 

Fast cars loaded with scientists sped 
to potato patches near the docks. Fail- 
ing to find more beetles, they plastered 
the near-by countryside with warn- 
ing notices. Worried farmers searched 
their fields. Unsuccessful in locating 
the bugs, they read in a newspaper 
that farmers in the County of Nor- 
folk, 100 miles distant, had killed mil- 
lions. 

The Norfolk farmers, however, could 
produce no corpses. Nor could the 
dock workers, who examined every in- 
coming tuber, discover more beetles. 
After several days of frantic hunting, 
the Ministry of Agriculture announced 
that the Tilbury trio apparently had 
no companions. 


DISARMAMENT: England Awaits Views 
Of France Before Defining Her Own 


A former banker, Norman H. Davis 
(see cover), trades now in internation- 
al security. His job as America’s rov- 
ing Ambassador impelled him to call 
last week on an old prospect, Sir John 
Simon, British Foreign Minister. To 
the distinguished Oxonian, Mr. Davis 
recommended the French plan for semi- 
annual inspection of armanients. He 
argued that without such a plan the 
coming session of the World Disarma- 
ment Conference would fail to make 
progress. 

Sir John listened politely. An ex- 
pért at concealing his thoughts, he pre- 
ferred to express no opinions until he 
hears the arguments of the French 
whom he will meet in Paris, Sept. 18. 

Both men believed the French would 
insist on a trial period of arms su- 
pervision as a preliminary to real dis- 
armament. The French think the trial 
period should last five years. But Ger- 
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many probably will accept arms con- 
trol only if it brings genuine disarma- 
ment within twelve months. 

Confronted with the difficult task of 
reconciling the French and German at- 
titudes, Mr. Davis prepared. to visit 
Paris and Berlin, where Arthur Hen- 
derson, president of the Disarmament 
Conference, also has tried to “sell” 
peace since the last session of the con- 
ference adjourned. 


LABOR UNIONS: Workers Want a 
Blue Eagle to Fly in Great Britain 


British labor unions want to see a 
Blue Eagle flying over Albion. Look- 
ing across the Atlantic, union leaders 
observe with envy the benefits which 
American organized labor seems about 
to reap from President Roosevelt’s New 
Deal. 

The Blue Eagle seemed to delegates 
attending the annual convention of the 
British Trades Union Congress a de- 
sirable addition to their own industrial 
diet, which in recent years has reduced 
union membership by nearly 250,000. 
They passed a resolution extolling the 
Eagle and asking the British Govern- 
ment for something similar. This, they 
thought, should include a schedule of 
useful public works financed by nation- 
al credit; a 40-hour week without wage 
restrictions, and abolition of child labor 
throughout the British Isles. 

Miss Margaret Bondfield, Minister of 
Labor in the last Labor Cabinet and a 
recent visitor in the United States, en- 
dorsed the Roosevelt program, stating 
that a “real revolution of ideas” was 
sweeping through America. 

A. G. Walkden, president of the Con- 
gress, recalled that the Blue Eagle had 
British antecedents. For 30 years Brit- 
ish trade unionists have been trying 
vainly to hatch higher wages and short- 
er hours. 

Praising the NRA, Walkden de- 
nounced Fascist leaders as enemies of 
labor. He was most bitter against Hit- 
ler and Mussolini, but he found time to 
put in a word against Sir Oswald Mos- 
ley, leader of the British Fascists, 
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whose efforts he characterized as “‘pan- 
tomimic antics.” He also attacked 
Lord (Boom) Trenchard, chief com- 
missioner of London police, whose re- 
organization of the force on military 
lines, worries labor. 


BAZAAR: Queen Mary Sells Sweets 
To Help Village Church Raise Fund 


A stately, white-haired lady of 66 
smiled last week from a gay booth set 
up in old Abergeldie Castle on the 
south bank of the River Dee. Queen 
Mary offered to eager customers her 
favorite chocolates—violet and coffee 
creams in blue and orange boxes. 

Those who did not care for sweets 
bought flowers from the gardens of 
Balmoral Castle, three and a half miles 
distant; china and glassware from. the 
royal collection; or baby clothes which 
the Queen and her ladies-in-waiting 
make during the evenings of their Scot- 
tish holiday at Balmoral. 

In 90 minutes Queen Mary had sold 
all her wares and taken in £150 ($684 
currently), to help pay for the new 
heating plant in the white granite 
church down the road where the Royal 
Family worships during the Summer 
months with the villagers of Crathie. 

Other members of the family also 
helped. King George did not sell his 
own favorite sweet—rice pudding—but 
his chef made a gigantic cake for 
the weight-guessing contest. Princess 
Mary, the Princess Royal, offered to 
sportsmen the foil-wrapped chocolate 
she takes on shooting parties. The 
Duke of York’s daughters, Princess 
Elizabeth, 7, and Princess Margaret 
Rose, 3, bought walnut-filled fudge and 
chocolate cream truffles. 


* 
SPAIN: “Indispensable” Azana 
Again Out as Nation’s Premier 


Manuel Azana, bespectacled, stocky, 
strong man of the Spanish Republic, 
has suffered many a setback and made 
many a come-back since he became 
Premier in the Fall of 1931. 

When Conservatives won victories in 
local elections last April, President 
Zamora forced Premier Azana and his 
Socialist-dominated Cabinet out of of- 
fice. The President then looked around 
to find Azana’s successor. One man 
after another was asked to form a Cabi- 
net, among them the conservative Re- 
publican, Alejandre Lerroux. All 
failed. There was nothing to do but 
recall Azana who, once back in office, 
continued to hammer his revolutionary 
program through the Cortes. 

Last week President Zamora faced 
much the same problem, which arose in 
much the same way. The Spanish pub- 
lic seems to be swinging toward the 
right. At any rate, Conservative and 
Monarchist forces made a strong show- 
ing in regional elections for the Tribu- 
nal of Constitutional Guarantees, which, 
as a sort of Supreme Court, will judge 
the constitutionality of laws passed by 
the Cortes or Parliament. 

Among those elected was Juan 
March, foe of Azana, owner of virtual- 
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ly all Madrid newspapers, and reputed- 
ly the richest man in Spain, who de- 
clares: “Either this republic swings 
conservative or there will be no re- 
public.” 

Senor March ran his campaign from 
prison, where the Azana Government 
has held him for the past year. He 
has been called “the republic’s biggest 
single enemy.” 

Following the elections to the tribu- 
nal, President Zamora again forced 
Premier Azana and his Cabinet out of 
office, again looked around for a man 
to succeed him and again considered 
Senor Lerroux, who set out to form a 
Right-Wing Republican Cabinet. Se- 
nor March has said that “a Lerroux 
government will be the salvation of 
Spain.” 

Driven by Azana and the Socialists, 
the Cortes within the past two years 
has written laws separating church and 
State, making education a lay instead 
of clerical function; raising workmen’s 
wages; dividing the vast estates of the 
Spanish Grandees, and settling peasants 
on the land. Each law has aroused op- 
position among conservatives. 

President Zamora, by no means a 
radical, apparently would prefer to see 
these laws administered by the con- 
servative Lerroux than by the pro- 
gressive Azana. Monday night he 
successfully appealed to republic lead- 
ers to support a Lerroux cabinet. Spain, 
however, wondered how soon again 
Azana would prove indispensable. 


FRANCE: Legion Wins Moroccan 
War Started 25 Years Ago 


A little band of thirsty, starving Ber- 
bers trooped down from the rocky 
heights of Koucer Peak, in the Atlas 
Mountains of Morocco, and laid their 
rifles at the feet of French foreign 
legionnaires last week. Their surren- 
der brought to an end a war of “pacifi- 
cation” which France had waged in 
Morocco for 25 years. 

The Legion and its native allies had 
completed a task begun by the Egyp- 
tians nearly 4,000 years ago and car- 
ried on intermittently by Phoenicians, 
Greeks, Romans, Vandals, and Arabs. 
None had been able to subjugate com- 
pletely the fierce, white-skinned tribes- 
men whose origin some ethnologists 
trace to the Stone Age. 

In recent months the Berbers have 
seen one mountain stronghold after an- 
other shattered by aerial bombs and 
high-explosive shells. Older afflictions 
—thirst and hunger—finally drove them 
from their peaks, however. 

Their last leader, Sidi Ali Hociene 
Ou Temga, found himself besieged on 
a 9,000-foot mountain by thousands of 
French and Allies who had climbed at 
night through wooded gorges with omy 
maps to guide them. Completely sur- 
rounded and with ammunition running 
short, he accepted the offer of amnesty. 

While the Legion gave the burnoosed 


tribesmen food and drink and prepared 


to retire to its desert camps, Socialists 
in Paris denounced the government’s 
Moroccan policy. 
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DELINQUENT TAXES: Compassion of 
Collector Unmoved by Biblical Ple, 


A delinquent taxpayer in the Indre 
Department wrote the collector: “wij 
you be good enough to read the Gospe| 
according to St. Matthew, chapter ig 
verse 26, and base your reply on the 
following verse?’ 

The collector, curious, consulted verse 
26: “Lord, have patience with me, ang 
I will pay thee all.” The following 
verse reads: “Then the Lord of that 
servant was moved with compassion 
and loosed him, and forgave him the 
debt.” 

But the collector’s answer read: “] 
regret to inform you that the present 
laws concerning the abatement of taxes 
do not envisage the application to tax- 
payers of verses 26 and 27 of the chap- 
ter to which you refer. I must, there- 
fore, beg you to call at my Office with- 
out delay, otherwise legal action will 
have to be taken.” 


OTHER NATIONS: Premier Sidky 
Returns to Power in Egypt 


EGYPT: . “In my recent actions I 
have considered only the state of my 
health,” Ishmail Sidky Pasha told his 
party in Alexandria last week, “but in 
the nation’s interests I will sacrifice 
my health.” Thus the Premier ended 
the talk of his resignation. 

He had been in Europe since May, 
recuperating from a paralytic stroke. 
King Fuad, through his. chief lieuten- 
ant, Zaki Abrushi Pasha, had dominat- 
ed Sidky’s “one-man Cabinet” during 
his absence, and the Premier had deter- 
mined to resign. His statement to 
his followers is interpreted as assur- 
ance that henceforth the King will 
not interfere in the government. 


BRITISH HONDURAS: An amphib- 
ian race, the Wykas, has been dis- 
covered on the Southern coast by Oli- 
ver Ricketson Jr. of the Carnegie In- 
stitution. Although apparently Ne- 
groes, their straight black hair and 
short heels with pronounced calf mus- 
cles indicate some Carib Indian blood 
from South American stocks. 

Deep in the interior Ricketson came 
upon the “Toledo Settlement,” founded 
by a group of American Southerners 
who went into voluntary exile at the 
close of the Civil War. 

The hundreds of low green islands 
that lie along the coast are inhabited 
by another “lost white race,” with blue 
eyes and mahogany skin suggesting 
long exposure. 


URUGUAY: The guard at the resi- 
dence of President Gabriel Terra idly 
watched. an airplane circle over him 
one day last week. Then it flew low, 
and he saw a large package attached 
to a wing. .“A bomb!” he thought, and 
fired, and then called out a squadron 
of planes which surrounded the strange 
pilot and forced him to land. The 
pilot explained that he had come from 


‘Buenos Aires with a package of gifts 


which he had hoped to drop at the 
home of a friend. 
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KEYSTONE SOYUZPHOTO 
Col. and Mrs. Lindbergh at the Shetland Islands Go- Edouard Herriot (Left), Former Premier of France, 
ing Out to Their Seaplane for Hop to Copenhagen Yachting on the Dneiper During Visit to Russia 





KEYSTONE 
Assembled in the Festhalle at Nuremberg, the Nazi Party Holds Its Greatest Convention and Victory 
Celebration. On Hand are Hitler, Goering, Goebbels, Rosenberg and Thousands of Storm Troopers 





INTERNATIONAL ACME 


Samuel Insull With His Lawyers at Athens Court of Appeals, After Premier Bennett and F. E. Murphy, 
Being Detained by Greek Government Pending Extradition Hearings American Delegate, at Wheat Parley 
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WILHELMINA: The Netherlands 


Celebrate Queen’s Anniversary 


The good burghers of Amsterdam 
and their ample wives declared a holi- 
day last week to celebrate the thirty- 
fifth anniversary of Queen Wilhel- 
mina’s coronation. Abandoning their 
traditional stolidity, more than 35,000 
of them crowded into a stadium to cheer 
the portly, plain, and capable woman 
whose only reigning woman colleague 
in Europe is the Grand Duchess of 
Luxembourg. 

Queen Wilhelmina stood in the royal 
box, with her German husband and 
Princess Juliana, gazing at her loyal 
subjects through grateful tears. Dur- 
ing the celebration 10,000 gaily uni- 
formed members of various associations 
marched past her, and the sound of 
their tramping feet was carried by 
radio waves to thousands of other 
Dutch subjects in the Netherlands and 
the colonies of Surinam, Curacao, Su- 
matra, Java, Borneo, and Celebes. 

She was the strong-minded daughter 
of an aging father. Wilhelmina’s birth 
in 1880 saved the throne from passing 
to a German branch of the ancient 
Orange-Nassau family which created 
The Netherlands as an independent 
realm. Her father, King William III, 
could trace his pedigree back 1,000 
years. When he turned 60 he had no 
heirs. He married again and Wilhel- 
mina was born. 

As a child she suffered from the lone- 
liness which often visits those born to 
the purple. Once she threatened to pun- 
ish her dolls by making Queens of them 
so they would have no one to play with. 
She showed her independent character 
at an early age. Reprimanded for a 
childish fault, she exclaimed: “I shall 
go right out on the balcony and pro- 
claim to the Dutch people how badly I 
am treated.” 

When King William died, in 1890, his 
daughter, a chubby, flaxen-haired little 
girl of 10, succeeded him to the throne. 
But for eight years her mother, Emma, 
ruled as Regent. The Regency ceased 
on Queen Wilhelmina’s eighteenth 
birthday, and she was crowned at the 
New Church, Amsterdam, in the pres- 
ence of the States-General (Dutch Par- 
liament). Six thousand white pigeons 
were released as she left the church, 
and it is said that to celebrate her coro- 
nation the tail of every Dutch cow 
was tied with bows of bright ribbon. 

Energetic, forthright, and sensible, 
Queen Wilhelmina soon strengthened 
the affection her subjects felt for her. 
She found the etiquette of the Dutch 
court stuffy, and devoted most of her 
time to affairs of state, the study of 
politics, music, and painting. She 
pleased men by her habit of donning 
an officer’s uniform and riding astride 
for hours on end. She delighted house- 
wives by dressing as they did and refus- 
ing to patronize French modistes. 

Her one vanity seemed to be jewelry, 
and an income of nearly $5,000,000 an- 


nually from crown lands and colonies 
enabled her to gratify it. 

In 1901 she took as husband Prince 
Henry of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, a 
guileless, easy-going man who was con- 
tent to hunt and salute while his wife 
managed the realm. From this union 
Princess Juliana was born in 1909, to 
be overshadowed, like her father, by 
the industrious Queen. 

The Kaiser’s sudden decision to seek 
sanctuary in The Netherlands caused.a 
crisis in 1918 which Queen Wilhelmina 
faced with characteristic courage. His 
arrival emboldened her enemies to whis- 
per that the Dutch Government must be 
overthrown. The temper of the people, 
many of whom opposed his entry, 
seemed uncertain. Government officials 
feared attempts on the life of the Queen 
and begged her not to attend church 
that Sunday. But the devout monarch 
insisted on going as usual in a carriage. 

She walked in regally, a broad target 
for assassins’ bullets. The clergyman 
prayed for the Lord to guide her, and 
then someone began to sing the royal 
anthem. Taken up by the entire con- 
gregation, it thundered through the 
church while Queen Wilhelmina wept. 
When she left, the crowd cheered, re- 
moved the horses from her carriage, 
and pulled her in triumph back to the 
palace. Her dramatic appearance had 
turned the tide in her favor. 

From Christmas to March Queen Wil- 
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no document until she grasps its im. 
port. 

In the afternoon she takes a walk, 
plays tennis or tends her plants. Some. 
times she rides or hunts with her hus. 
band. Evenings may be devoted to 
the study of political-science tomes 
written in English, German, Italian or 
French. 

She is well versed in foreign politica] 
troubles and has used her supreme ex. 
ecutive authority to keep most of them 
out of her tight little realm. Long be. 
fore the League of Nations began to 
function at Geneva she interested her- 
self in efforts to prevent war, lending 
palaces or public halls to conferees. Per- 
haps the greatest monument to her 
quiet and efficient reign is the Peace 
Palace at The Hague where the World 
Court holds its sessions. In the diminu- 
tive but sturdy nation which her wis- 
dom has protected, it stands as one of 
the world’s two great symbols of inter- 
national peace. 


. 
PAUL WHITEMAN: Folk Ways in 


Music His One Creat Passion 


“Jazz Jelly.” The phrase is Olin 
Downes’s, music critic of The New 
York Times. He applied it to the once 
enormous, but now comparatively 
slender, Paul Whiteman, who last Sun- 
day mounted the podium in Madison 
Square Garden and conducted a gigan- 
tic orchestra (see page 40) before an 
audience of 10,000 delighted people. 
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Wilhelmina of -The Netherlands, 35 Years a Queen 


helmina lives near The Hague, in a re- 
mote palace known as the House in the 
Wood. She speads the Summer in the 
Palace: of the Loo, 80 miles east. At 
8:30 she breakfasts with her husband. 
The usual fare includes Gelderland rye 
bread and thin slices of cheese. Then 
she opens her mail. Soon after she ex- 
amines the golden-crowned portfolios 
awaiting her in the study. She signs 


That concert marked another high 
moment in the life of a man who has 
soared upward on the strains of 4 
new kind of music to a position where 
he literally has no rivals. It marked 
@ new advance in a career which, in 
so far as it concerns serious music- 
followers, began nine years ago, whet, 
for the first time in history, he brought 
the music critics and cultured public 
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of New York together in Carnegie Hall 
to hear a concert of jazz. 

It is difficult to understand how any 
man could have remained stout as long 
as Paul Whiteman did and get through 
the schedule of weekly labor that the 
jazz conductor lays out for himself. 
From the day, long ago, when he 
played the viola in Denver, where his 
father was director of musical educa- 
tion, because “father needed a viola 
player in one of his school orchestras,” 
his every waking hour has been de- 
voted to the music he loves. 

He has played five and a half years 
of one night stands, hitting every 
town in the United States with a popu- 
lation of more than 20,000. In 1932 
he covered seventeen towns.- In each 
town he held auditions, listening in 
all to more than 12,000 young musi- 
cians. Often these auditions started 
at 8:30 A.M., invariably with several 
hundred young people standing in line, 
no matter how cold the morning. Some 
of the “unknowns” discovered in that 
way are now playing in Paul White- 
man’s orchestra. 

It was not that he expected to make 
money out of these “finds.” He held 
these auditions because to do so fitted 
in with an ideal. He feels that he 
has got hold of something new in 
music—something American, some- 
thing with rhythm in it, and yet better 
than mere jazz. Jazz simple, to Paul 
Whiteman, is the folk music of Amer- 
ica; upon that folk music he believes 
that he, and those whom he has de- 
veloped and taught, will build a 
rhythmic music of art which will take 
its place permanently among the class- 
ics. 

In looking back over his career, it 
is difficult to fix on the intimate human 
characteristics of Paul Whiteman, so 
completely has his life and personality 
been dominated by the one great pas- 
sion. There are no fixed habits. Ev- 
ery day is different, determined by 
the work to be done. Sometimes he is 
in bed by nine at night, sometimes 
not until nine in the morning. 

He hates heights and high buildings. 
He won’t go up in an airplane, nor 
ride in crowded elevators. He has a 
horror of boats. . Noisy places, like 
subways, torment him. Swimming is 
his favorite sport. He likes golf but 
there is little time for it—there are 
too many rehearsals to get through, 
too many trains to catch, too many 
concerts to give. 

For twenty years, Paul Whiteman’s 
life has been lived along the same hec- 
tic lines. In 1915 he was playing in a 
symphony orchestra in San Francisco. 
Then he went on tour with three com- 
panions, all musicians, all poor, all am- 
bitious and struggling. Finally in 1919 
he scraped together an orchestra and 
obtained a contract to play in the 
Alexandria Hotel in Los Angeles. It 


was not long before the stars of Holly- 
wood were coming down to the Alex- 
andria to dine and dance to his music. 

The next Spring he brought his or- 
chestra East to the newly opened Am- 
bassador Hotel at Atlantic City. He 
was in debt, but he knew that his 
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music was the music people loved, and 
he had confidence. The first night at 
the Ambassador four couples came. 
They danced all night. The next night 
they returned bringing twenty friends. 
His future was assured. 

Serge Rachmaninoff once called the 
Whiteman orchestra “an orchestra of 





Paul Whiteman Conducting 


virtuosos.” It is still true. Loving his 
music passionately, Mr. Whiteman has 
never hesitated to buy the best players 
he could find. Russ Gorman, his for- 
mer saxophonist, was paid between 
$40,000 and $50,000 a year. In 1931, 
Mr. Whiteman’s budget for railway 
fares and salaries was almost half a 
million, 


TRANSITION: Life’s Changes 
As Reflected in the News 


MARRIED: Prince Knud, younger 
son of King Charles X of Denmark, 
last week married his first cousin, 
Princes Caroline Mathilde. 

The day before the wedding loyal 
Danish subjects climbed ladders to tack 
bunting and garlands over the shop 
and house fronts of Fredensborg. That 
night Communists ripped the decora- 
tions down. The good subjects climbed 
their ladders again before the cere- 
mony. 


FUNERAL: General Francesco de 
Pinedo, denied many official Italian 
plaudits for his air feats in life, was 
last week given them in death. A fort- 
night ago he was burned to death try- 
ing to elevate his load-groggy plane for 
a flight from New York to Bagdad. 

At the head of the funeral cortege, 
which threaded its way from Camp- 
befl’s Funeral Parlor to St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral in New York, were two Ital- 
ian sailors. They carried a wreath 
signed “Benito Mussolini.” 

When the army caisson pulled up in 
front of the cathedral the fiyer’s bronze 
casket was carried in for the requiem 
high mass. The ceremony over, the 
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organ droaned a dirge while the thou- 
sands packed in the big Gothic struc- 
ture raised hands in Fascist salute. 


DIED: Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst, 
91, the preacher whose thundering de- 
nouncements of city mismanagement 
shook a tenacious Tammany Hall out 
of New York’s city administration 
nearly forty years ago, died last week 
in Atlantic City. Asleep, he walked 
off a second story porch, sustaining 
fatal injuries. . 

In 1892 he became famous overnight 
as a result of his denunciation of cor- 
rupt city government from the pulpit 
of the Madison Square Presbyterian 
Church. 

Summoned before a grand jury, he 
was taunted for proof by a Tammany 
attorney. Unable to present any, 
Parkhurst set quietly about gathering 
ammunition. He visited brothels and 
saloons. When he climbed to his pul- 
pit two months later he had a heavy 
bundle of good solid proof—284 affida- 
vits. 

This whipped Tammany into action. 
They raided scores of brothels and 
turned their inmates out on the streets. 
The women collected before Park- 
hurst’s house to damn him for their 
plight. He opened the doors and 
asked them all in. 

Such spectacular actions as this cen- 
tered attention on the reform move- 
ment and resulted in putting a new 
government in City Hall. 


®Capt. Paul Koenig, Commander of 
the German Submarine Deutschland 
which ran the British Channel blockade 
to America with a cargo of dyestuffs 
and drugs during the war, died last 
week in Gragau, Germany. 

When he climbed out of his conning 
tower in Baltimore reporters crowded 
to ask how he’d managed the trip. It 
was simple, he said, “we sat down on 
the floor of the British Channel be- 
cause the roof was crowded with noisy 
destroyers ... we drank French cham- 
pagne while we sang, ‘We’ve got rings 
on our fingers and bells on our toes.’”’ 


ILL: Governor James (Sunny Jim) 
Rolph Jr. of California last week was 
bedridden in St. Francis Hospital in 
San Francisco. Seriously, but not dan- 
gerously, ill, he was kept there by a 
lung congestion that caused his body 
temperature to rise to nearly 104 de- 
grees. 


INJURED: George M. Sunday, 
son of the once famous evangelist, lay 
in a San Francisco hospital last week 
with fractures of the leg, jaws, knee- 
cap, and thighs; lacerations of face and 
scalp, and possible concussion of the 
brain. Weakly he insisted that he had 
fallen from a fourth story apartment 
window. 

His wife had another version. Sun- 
day, she insisted, broke her finger and 
struck her in the eye. When his moth- 
er upbraided him he went to the tele- 
phone and called a taxi. “I’m going 
down and jump in the bay,” he said. 
But before it arrived Mrs. Sunday 
heard groans in the garden and saw 
that her husband had either jumped 
or fallen from the window. 
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TENNIS: Perry Wins National 
Title in All-Foreign Final 


A man who plays tennis for fun got 
plenty of it last week at Forest Hills, 
N. Y. Fred Perry, a dapper, bounding 
24-year-old Englishman, became the 
1933 United States champion. For- 
getting for the moment his other fav- 
orite pastimes, ping pong, and listening 
to a gramaphone, he laughed, groaned, 
and clowned through a five-set final 
match with Jack Crawford, that began 
like a gruelling battle, then ended in a 
rout. 

Crawford, a 25-year-old resident of 
Sydney, had won the Australian, Eng- 
lish, and French championships. Here 
was his chance to capture four national 
titles in a year, a feat not equalled even 
by William T. Tilden. 

Chopping and driving with his flat 
topped racket, patterned after early 
tennis bats, Crawford started cautious- 
ly and lost the first set 6-3. Neither 
player tried impossible placements; 
both waited for the other to make mis- 
takes. 

Mrs. Crawford, sitting close by the 
court, smiled for the first time, in the 
second set as her husband dared more 
forcing shots, yet did not lose control. 
Perry hung on but finally lost the set 
13-11. Perry lost the next set much 
quicker, 6-4, and he seemed doomed. 

Apparently well pleased with himself, 
Crawford did not bother to leave the 
court to freshen up during the inter- 
mission. Perry disappeared and re- 
turned in ten minutes, his hair neatly 
smooth, his face and hands immaculate. 
He was ready, it seemed, for a tea 
party. Jumping into action confidently, 
he pounded Crawford’s backhand until 
it collapsed. With it collapsed almost 
every shot Crawford had. Perry, now 
jubliant, never let up for a point. He 
rushed on to take the two final sets, 
6-0, 6-1. Then he posed as much as 
photographers asked and willingly 
chatted into a microphone. 

Experts were puzzled by Crawford’s 
sudden reversal of form. They won- 
dered whether the cause was his knee 
injury (he wrenched it playing against 
Frank Shields last Saturday) or a 
heart weakness. Perhaps he, like the 
American players, was over-tennised. 

Ever since Vines and Co. toured 
Australia, Crawford has been playing 
almost daily. Now he will go to Chi- 
cago for more exhibition matches, then 
to California, and back to his home 
country. There he is a rubber sales- 
man, covering 4,000 miles of territory. 

The all-foreign final, the second in 
our national championship’s history 
(Lacoste and Borotra reached it in 
1926), definitely settled a much dis- 
cussed question. Whether they play 
on clay or on grass, America’s 1933 
Davis Cup players are mediocre. None 
of them even reached the semi-finals. 

Native heroes were Bitsy Grant, 120- 
pound Georgian who eliminated Vines; 
Sidney Wood, who made a great stand 


against a dynamic Crawford in an early 
round; Frank X. Shields (see cover), 
who got by Gregory Mangin to reach 
the semi-finals, but found Crawford 
too steady and methodical. 


®An unidentified photographer 
sneaked into Mrs. Helen Wills Moody’s 
hospital bedroom in San Francisco last 
week and tried to take her picture. He 
tiptoed in and was focusing before 
Mrs. Moody saw him. She screamed 
and he fled, too excited to click his cam- 
era. <A doctor later said to reporters: 

“Such a fellow is ruthless, and prob- 
ably not a newspaper man. None of 
you would do such a thing.” 


> 
FOOTBALL: Officials to Reduce 
Fatalities of Pigskin Season 


The dull thud of heavy-soled boot 
against pigskin is echoing in empty 
stadiums all over the country. It sym- 
bolizes hot rivalries, a 50-yard sweep- 
off tackle, a dodging run-back of a 
kickoff, a punt out of danger, a rigid 
goal-line stand. Millions of Americans, 
fond of annual Fall outings to their 
favorite college, welcome the 1933 
football season. Yet few hear that dull 
thud as an ominous call to 30 or 40 
boys destined to die in the next few 
months playing a game for fun. 

According to records of past years, 
that. number of fatalities is inevitable. 
But in an effort to keep the number 
at a minimum, Eastern coaches, athletic 
directors, and officials met last Satur- 
day in New York City to discuss in- 
juries, their prevention and treatment. 

Dr. Marvin A. Stevens, former Yale 
coach and now taking a freshman 
course in New Haven, was the chief 
speaker. His recently published book, 
“The Control of Football Injuries,” was 
his text. As an author, Dr. Stevens is 
pessimistic. The illustrations he used 
were mostly of Yale players. 

In his speech last week, however, he 
was more hopeful. He said there will 
be fewer deaths if coaches will train 
boys to tackle higher instead of around 
the: knees. Low tackling exposes the 
ball carrier to serious leg injuries and 
the. tackler to concussion of the brain. 

Even more important, said Dr. Stev- 
ens, is the treatment of minor cuts and 
bruises. If all colleges see to it that 
they have adequate medical attention 
and supplies, many fatalities resulting 
from infection will be avoided. 

Some rules, new this year, are ob- 
viously aimed at making the game 
safer. Blocking a passer from the rear 
is outlawed. There are 30 other new 
rules, and fans were invited to Baker 
Field last week-end to see an exhibition 
illustrating the changes. Columbia 
players acted and proved what follow- 
ers of the game wanted to know for 
certain. 

I: is going to be a pleasant year for 
spectators. All but one of the new rules 
deals with time-outs, substitutions, and 


definitions of clipping—technicalities 
not necessary for the average man ty 
understand; The important change j 
a new boundary, ten yards from each 
sideline. 

When a ball becomes dead in the ten. 
yard zone or goes out of bounds, it wij 
be brought in to ten yards from the 
sidelines. Thus, no more will teams be 
bottled up at the side of a field and 
have to waste a down to get toward 
mid-field. 


. 
SPORT SHORTS: 


Motorists’ Good Samaritan 


Carnera Is 


BOXING: Primo Carnera likes to 
knock fighters into a horizontal posi- 
tion, but thinks automobiles should re- 
main upright. He came upon a motor- 
car collision in Los Angeles last week 
and saw a sedan lying on its side. 
Without even a grunt, he heaved it 
back on its four wheels. 

Meanwhile, boxing fans, hoping for 
a fight between Carnera and Max Baer, 
probably will have to wait until Holly- 
wood releases a new picture, “The 
Fighter and the Lady.” The two box- 
ers are now working daily in studios, 
Carnera getting $45,000 for his part, 
and Baer $2,500 a week. Carnera is 
anxious to finish, and Baer hopes the 
filming will last for months. 


GOLF: Charles Steele made a hole 
in one last week that made him blush. 
Driving on a course in Sherbrooke, 
Quebec, he hooked a 225-yard shot into 
the cup of a parallel green, 30 degrees 
off line. 


HORSE RACING: As revealed by 
recent investigations, many American 
horses are doped. Most of them are 
given drugs to speed them up, but a 
few are slowed down. The French have 
a saliva test which foils all doping. 
After a race, officials may select two or 
three horses for examination. No train- 
er, jockey, or owner knows which 
horses will be chosen. The results of 
testing saliva to observe chemical re- 
actions prove beyond all doubt whether 
a horse has been doped or not. 

Harry Anslinger, Commissioner of 
Narcotics, realizing that it is too ex- 
pensive to examine all horses in a 
race, urges that the United States 
adopt the French method. 


SWIMMING: Marvin Nelson of 
Fort Dodge, Ia., who won the fifteen- 
mile Canadian marathon and a first 
prize of $5,000 two weeks ago, risked 
glory against a dog last week in To- 
ronto. Nelson and Rex, an Alsatian 
shepherd dog, swam a half-mile race. 
Rex paddled into an early lead, but f- 
nally became “dog-tired” and lost by 
three feet. Nelson’s time was 12 min- 
utes 40 seconds. 


FISH: More than 500 bass nibbled 
sawdust in Pelkington Lake, N. J., last 
week, and floated to the top of the 
water, dead. . Recent heavy rains had 
washed the sawdust of a lumber mill 
into the lake. The fish, used to being 
fed odd bits of food by picnickers, 
imagined they were getting choice fare. 
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INTERNATIONAL INTERNATIONAL 
Jack Crawford (Left) and Fred Perry (Right), the Australian and the Englishman Who Swept American 
Opposition off the Grass Courts at Forest Hills, L. I. Perry Defeated Crawford in the Five-Set Final 


ACME 
Tennis Spectators, Numerous but not Boisterous, at the Forest Hills Bitsy Grant and Ellsworth Vines 
Matches. In Center of This Group Is Dwight Davis, Donor of Davis Cup After the Little Man’s Victory 








Pony Named Income Tax Takes a Autumn in the Air: First Practice for Football Candidates 
Six-Foot Jump at Oregon State Fair at the United States Naval Academy at Annapolis, Md. 
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BANKERS MEET: Deposit Insurance a 


Thorn, but They Look to Postal Savings Deposits 


The government has found that when 
bankers really get their backs to the 
wall, they are dangerous people to 
arouse. They were aroused at the fifty- 
ninth convention of the American 
Bankers Association. 

Before the convention, the bankers 
knew that they were under the charge, 
made by the Brawn Trust, of not co- 
operating with the NRA. The result 
was one of the stormiest meetings of 
its kind ever held. Before the 5,000 
delegates left the Stevens Hotel in 
Chicago, they not only defended them- 
selves against a new blast of criticism 
from New Deal representatives, but 
launched a concerted attack on the 
financial policies of the administration. 


STIGMA: From the very outset of 
the four-day session it was clear that 
a storm was brewing. ‘Society sought 
its scapegoat and landed with remark- 
able unanimity upon the banker as the 
demon responsible for all their trou- 
bles,” declared Francis H. Sisson, head 
of the A. B. A. 

Mr. Sisson had already spoken his 
mind on arriving in Chicago. ‘“Re- 
peated assertions by administration of- 
ficials that the banks are culpable for 
not being more willing to extend credit 
in promoting plans of the NRA are, 
under analysis, absolutely unjustified, 
and any attempt to establish such an 
alibi for failure can only result in 
ultimate exposure and discredit!” 


CREDIT: The controversial subject 
of greater credit to finance increased 
costs under the NRA was broached by 
General Johnson three weeks ago. 
President Roosevelt followed this up by 
@ message, read at the convention, 
which, while courteous in tone, only 
thinly veiled a club: “Loans can and 
will be made,” he said. At the same 
time Eugene R. Black, head of the 
Federal Reserve Board, made a frank 
statement of the intentions of his 
board. 

“We are trying to force money to 
seek investment,” he declared. ‘““We are 
in a new era. If you don’t like that 
term, change the term—but it is here. 
The banks and the Reserve Banks must 
realize that they are operating under 
conditions never existent before, and 
with forces that are new and control- 
ling, and if they are to succeed, they 
must accord themselves with these con- 
ditions and these forces.” 


THREATS: Jesse H. Jones struck 
the heaviest blow for the Brawn Trust. 
Mr. Jones is head of the RFC, which 
for eighteen months has been the gov- 
ernment’s chief prop for ailing banks. 
He went to Chicago, not by invitation 
of the A. B. A., but on his own initia- 
tive. His words were crisp and to the 
point. 

“Banks must provide credit,” he as- 


serted, “otherwise the government will 
have to do so... Probably the greatest 
obstacle in the NRA program would 
be the failure of the banks to extend 
available credit... 

“The Blue Eagle should be on the 
vault door as well as on the bank win- 
dow ... Hoarders of available credit 
are little better than hoarders of cur- 
rency. By no stretch of the imagina- 
tion can a solvent bank need more 
than 50% liquidity and 40% should be 
plenty ... After all, it is fear, and I 
ask, is it not time that we uncross our 
fingers and follow the President’s lead? 

“What the President wants the 
banks to do is to strengthen their 
capital position and do a banking busi- 
ness in a normal way ... We at the 
RFC have tried to work out a formula 
for preferred stock that is fair... Is 
it not wise, as well as patriotic, to go 
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in the administration’s policy. They 
said they were criticized for lending 
recklessly in the past, and at the same 
time criticized for not liberating their 
present conservative methods. They 
declared that businesses which were 
“sound banking risks” could get credit 
without any difficulty, but that those 
businesses now most in need of money 
were not “sound.” 

They stressed their duty to their 
depositors, and told how many of the 
loans that were demanded were not for 
credit but for capital—a type of loan 
which bank examiners would not coun- 
tenance for commercial banks. They 
agreed that there was a crying need 
for capital, but that it should be found 
in the securities market, which the 
new “Truth-in-Securities” Act had all 
but closed. 

They talked of the inconsistency of 
one branch of the government order- 
ing increased credit, while agents of 
the comptroller’s office, another branch, 
were scrutinizing bank portfolios and 
urging liquidation of doubtful loans. 
They called it a situation “beset by 
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Eugene Black, Francis Sisson and Jesse Jones at Bankers’ Convention 


along in the preferred-stock program? 

“Be smart for once. Take the gov- 
ernment in partnership with you, and 
then go partners with the President in 
the recovery program without stint... 
It is easy to say ‘no,’ and if that is the 
program and we want the government 
to do our banking, what is to become 
of our high-priced bank talent?” 


DEFENSE: The bankers heard this 
in silence. Never before had they been 
forced to sit and listen to a government 
official bluntly telling them how to run 
their business. Mr. Jones even went so 
far as to invite himself to meetings of 
the resolutions committee, where he 
helped to draft a report endorsing the 
sale by banks of their preferred stock 
to the RFC—a course to which most 
bankers were strongly opposed. 

To Mr. Jones’s remarks, the bankers 
rep’ d-by pointing out the anomalies 


strange perplexities and grave difficul- 
ties.” 


GUARANTEE: That brought the 
bankers to the dread subject of “de- 
posit insurance,” one of the main fea- 
tures of the Glass-Steagall Banking 
Act, which they criticized with equal 
heat. Beginning Jan. 1, all bank de- 
posits of $2,500 and less will be “in- 
sured” through a $2,000,000,000 Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation. 
The prospect gave bankers dizzy spells, 
and formed a topic of controversy with 
the government as lively as credit ex- 
pansion. 

They urged the government to post- 
pone the plan for “guaranteeing” de- 
posits until it could be given more 
study. They claimed it would put 4 
premium on bad banking, by making 
depositors of sound banks. pay the 
losses of depositors in banks run by 
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Men and women are buying more 
Oldsmobiles than any other car 
of comparable price. They have 
purchased more Oldsmobiles dur- 
ing the first eight months of 1933 
than in all of 1932. And here 
are the reasons for this marked 
preference: 


Style Leadership -— resulting 
from an entirely new and distinctive 
design— modern to the minute—a 
pleasing harmony of line, contour and 
color that is winning universal praise. 


Performance Leadership— 
90 horsepower and 80 to 85 miles an 
hour in the Eight; 80 horsepower and 
75 to 80 miles an hour in the Six; plus 
exceptional smoothness and flexibility. 


NEWS-WKEK 








In 1933 
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Ofdhsmobile 


DOUBLES ITS SHARE OF SALES IN ITS PRICE RANGE 
THIS YEAR compared with LAST 


Fisher Ventilating System— 
utmost comfort—fresh air without 
drafts—individual ventilation without 
discomforting others. -No dangerous 
fogged windshield or windows. 
Smoke and used air go out instantly. 


Economy — the great basic econo- 
my of durable construction, which 
means long life—and of modern design, 
which means a higher resale value. 


Price—only $745 and up for the 
Six, $845 and up for the Eight— 
bringing you value nowhere equalled 
in the entire Oldsmobile price range. 
You will be much more pleased 
with. an Oldsmobile. And you 
can easily have one on conven- 
ient G.M.A.C. terms. Why not see 
and drive an Oldsmobile—today? 








OLDSMOBILE OUTSELLS 
ee OLDSMOBILE REE 
A 
7.4%, 

98% 
17% 
4.17, 


ea 7 
4 to Based on official registration figures 





2.6% by R.L. Polk and Co. for the first 

7 seven months of 1933. The eleven 

2.37 cars which comprise the Oldsmobile 

price group range from $765 to $1250 

2 %, (prices of five-passenger 4-door Sedans). 
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A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


















THE SIX $745 and up 
THE EIGHT $845 and up PRICES F. 0. B. LANSING 
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irresponsible officers, who, because of 
the “guarantee,” would not care what 
“fliers” they took with “other people’s 
money.” 

They stressed the deflationary effects 
that would result when banks could 
not qualify for the “insurance,” there- 
by precipitating runs by depositors who 
would want to put their money in 
banks which could qualify. Many 
agreed with Governor Landon of Kan- 
sas, who pointed out in a letter that 
such plans had already failed in Kansas 
and seven other States, and that “the 
guarantee of bank deposits, if carried 
out in this country to its logical con- 
clusion, will completely destroy the en- 
tire banking system of the nation.” 

Government spokesmen, however, 
were undeterred by such arguments. 
Mr. Jones flatly stated: “Bankers who 
think they are going to get rid of de- 
posit insurance simply don’t know 
their Congress.” Mr. Black of the 
Federal Reserve Board said that insur- 
ance, “if it is administered ably and 
honestly, should be a menace to no 
bank.” 

J. F. T. O’Connor, Comptroller of the 
Currency, went to the convention fresh 
from a talk with the President, and 
roundly rebuked bankers for “vicious, 
unwarranted, and untruthful propa- 
ganda” on the deflationary effects of 
deposit insurance. However, when he 
stated that the plan should have the 
effect of returning to the banks $1,200,- 
000,000 government-managed Postal 
Savings deposits, and that he thought 
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Francis Law, New Head of A. B. A. 


“Congress would be justified in repeal- 
ing the Postal Savings Act entirely,” 
he elicited the first real thunderous ap- 
plause. 

He said that he already had the 
names of 1,500 prospective bank ex- 
aminers, and that President Roosevelt 
had appointed the two directors of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
who would make up the board with 
him. These two he named as Walter 
J. Cummings, Chicago manufacturer, 
who, as special assistant to Secretary 
of the Treasury Woodin, had become 








the government’s chief bank reopener; 
and E. G. Bennett, banker and business 
man of Ogden, Utah, and a Republi- 
can with a long record of successful 
management. 


ROUTINE: So preoccupied with 
credit and deposit insurance were the 
delegates that more routine matters 
passed almost unnoticed. A final code 
of fair competition for the banking 
business was unanimously approved 
and sent to Washington. Numerous 
resolutions were adopted, one request- 
ing the administration, pending further 
study of bank reforms by an independ- 
ent Federal commission, to “refrain 
from experimentaleamendments to our 
banking system and from experimental 
manipulation of our money system.” 

Before adjournment, the bankers 
elected their officers for the year. As 
president they chose Francis M. Law, 
who, as the A. B. A.’s first vice presi- 
dent last year, automatically succeeded 
to the presidency. Mr. Law is head 
of the First National Bank of Hous- 
ton, Texas, home city of Jesse H. Jones. 
The two men are well acquainted and 
will probably see much of each other, 
in their key capacities, for many 
months to come. 


SECURITIES: Bankers Fear New 
Deal Rulings Too Stringent 


The Securities Act, the measure 
which, under the New Deal, protects 
the buyer of securities, is now some two 
months old. Opponents of this “seller 
beware” measure are calling attention 
to a statement issued by Charles Hoyt 
March, chairman of the Federal Trade 
Commission which administers the pro- 
visions of the act. According to Mr. 
March, the only issues so far offered 
to the public have been “small change.” 
In other words the Securities Act, for 
the time being, has put a stop to normal 
financing. 

Under the act every issue of stocks 
or bonds sold interstate to the public, 
excepting a few classes such as Gov- 
ernments and Municipals, must be sub- 
mitted to the commission with a state- 
ment of the character and background 
of the issue, before it is offered for sale. 
Mr. March’s records show that since 
the act became effective, the commis- 
sion has received applications for 160 
issues with a total value of only $180,- 
000,000. Only two of these reached $10,- 
000,000-—-the high to date—and only 35 
passed $1,000,000. No bonds or import- 
ant stocks were included. Investment 
trusts, and a few oil, mining, and brew- 
ing firms were the chief filers. 

Mr. March became the major-domo 
of new issues when his commission re- 
ceived supervisory powers under the 
new act. He declares that corporations 
need not be afraid to file if there is 
nothing “shady” behind the securities. 
He believes he knows the sellers’ prob- 
lems, for he was an energetic real es- 
tate salesman before he became a law- 
yer. He arrived on the Trade Commis- 
sion by “selling” Calvin Coolidge to 
Minnesotens during the political cam- 
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paign in 1924, and by later aiding Her. 
bert Hoover. 

Colonel March—he commanded a 
Minnesota regiment and saw active 
service during the war—is a determined 
foe of blue-sky offerings, and he helped 
write the act now in force. He puts in 
long hours at his office in one of the 
wartime-built wooden firetraps on the 
Potomac flats in Washington. 

In spite of Mr. March’s assurances, 
however, Officers and directors of cor- 
porations, underwriters, auditors, and 
others liable in case of important er- 
rors in financial statements, have been 
very cautious about signing their names 
to issues. For if any error is made, 
even though unintentional, buyers may 
sue to recover losses. 

Formerly, underwriters bought big 
corporate issues outright and made 
profits by selling to distributors or to 
the public. The more reputable invest- 
ment banking firms investigated the is- 
sues but, once they were in the hands 
of the public, only the firms’ reputations 
suffered if the securities turned out to 
be duds. 

Some of the independent auditing and 
accounting firms have also rebelled at 
the liability clause by demanding 
“agreements of indemnification” from 
the issuers. These would clear them of 
losses which arise as the result of an 
important error creeping into the audit. 
While some companies are willing to 
grant this indemnity, they do not know 
whether the agreements would be ac- 
cepted by the commission. Large is- 
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Charles March, Securities Supervisor 


sues are being held up until a test case 
is decided. 

These are some of the problems 
raised by the Securities Act which make 
bankers skeptical of its stringent pro- 
visions. They realize that many Ameri- 
can firms have built their corporate 
structure on the principle of perpetual 
debt and that issues have to be re- 
funded when they become due if finan- 
cial embarrassment is to be avoided. 
They know if business really gets un- 
der way at anything like its old tempo, 
it will not be long before adequate plant 
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On guard—through the years 
from 1810 


Millions upon millions of prop- 













erty values are today safeguarded 


by Hartford policies. Organized 






in 1810 to offer protection to 







property owners against loss by }@ 






fire, the HARTFORD has con- | 


stantly broadened its service 






until today it offers protection 






against a multitude of modern 






hazards. 






From every depression, war, 







hurricane and conflagration dur- §@ 







ing these 123 years the HART- 


FORD | as emerged stronger, 





more firmly entrenched than before. 






Because of this unbroken record of safety 





and security we invite you to consult with 


the Hartford Agent in your town.* He can 





The resources of the HARTFORD are set forth in detail 
diagnose your insurance needs and give you in our 123d annual statement. We shall be pleased to send a 


, copy of it to you upon receipt of your request, addressed 
HARTFORD protection for all of them. to the Hartford Fire Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn. 















THE HARTFORD FirE INSURANCE COMPANY (*¥ 0% 40 10t bnow the 


name of the Hartford Agent 

leok under “Hartford” in 

AND THE HARTFORD accipENT AND INDEMNITY CO. jour tciepione book. If be 
isn’t listed, write the 

Hartford Fire Insurance 

WRITE PRACTICALLY EVERY FORM OF INSURANCE EXCEPT LIFE Company, Hartford, Conn. 
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upkeep and expansion will require ad- 
ditional capital. Just how the big indus- 
trials will get these funds is the ques- 
tion, even if investment markets for 
senior issues improve. 


® President Roosevelt has never used 
the power given him under the Securi- 
ties Act to set up an organization for 
the protection of American owners of 
defaulted foreign bonds. Last week, the 
Latin-American Bondholders Associa- 
tion, formed two years ago for a similar 
purpose, announced that it was circu- 
lating a petition to banks, bond dealers, 
and investors throughout the country, 
with the purpose of getting the Presi- 
dent to take action. Foreign security 
experts estimate that more than two 
billion dollars of such bonds held in 
this country are in default. 


* 
MILTON’S EQUITY: Acquires 
Missouri State Life Company 


The recent announcement that The 
Equity Corp. had acquired the business 
of the Missouri State Life Insurance 
Co. brought the name of David Meri- 
wether Milton to the fore. 

Mr. Milton is well connected. He is 
not only president of the Equity Cor- 
poration, but he is the husband of Abby 
Rockefeller and the son-in-law of John 
D. Rockefeller Jr. At the time of the 
wedding, the bridegroom received little 
press attention other than mention of 
the fact that he had successfully de- 
fended Miss Rockefeller in court when 
she was arrested for speeding on Riv- 
erside Drive in New York City. 

Mr. Milton, however, is no inconse- 
quential person. In May of this year, 
without the aid of Rockefeller money, 
he and his associates bought into The 
Equity Corp., an investment trust of 
the general-management type with 
broad charter powers for acquiring 
other companies. 

Since December, 1932, the Equity 
Corp. has acquired, either directly or 
through subsidiary companies, the vot- 
ing control of a number of important 
corporations. Among these are the 
Chain & General Equities Inc., Inter- 
state Equities Corp., Yosemite Holding 
Corp., and Allied General Corp. The 
group holds substantial interests in 
other investment companies and con- 
trols indirectly three fire insurance 
companies which, as their business had 
been reinsured, are being operated on 
the principle of investment companies. 
In July substantial stock holdings were 
acquired in the $60,000,000 United 
Founders Corp., formerly one of the 
largest investment trusts in the world. 

When, on Aug. 26, Missouri State 
Life Insurance Co., The Equity Corp.’s 
latest venture, admitted insolvency in 
court, R. Emmett O’Malley, Missouri 
State Superintendent of Insurance, was 
put in charge. The law empowered 


him to receive offers for rehabilitating 
the company, which was the largest in 
the life insurance business west of the 
Mississippi, with agencies scattered 
throughout the country. It was listed 
as a $150,000,000 organization, with 
nearly $1,000,000,000 of insurance in 
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force and with about 250,000 policy 
holders. 

The Equity Corp. and some of its 
affiliates came forward with an offer 
which was accepted by the Missouri 
court. 

Under the plan, the Equity group, 
through General American Life Insur- 
ance Co., which it has organized with 
a paid-in capital and surplus of $2,000,- 
000, will take over and “operate the 
business of the insolvent. company. 


Walter W. Head, former president of - 


the American Bankers Association, will 
go in as head of the new company, with 
Mr. Milton as chairman of the board. 

Associated with Mr. Milton in the 
management of the Equity Corp. are 
only four other directors: Samuel W. 
Anderson, who has a Wall Street back- 
ground with a thorough experience in 
the analysis of securities; Chase Don- 
aldson, who was trained as an engineer 
and has served as a specialist in pur- 
chasing and distributing security is- 
sues; Walter S. Mack Jr., who has 
handled investments for trustee estates 
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David M. Milton of Equity Corp. 


and others, and Ellery C. Huntington 
Jr., who was associated with Mr. Milton 
in the practice of law. 

Equity Corp. stresses the poiat that 
the small size of the Board “permits 
quick coordinated action.” 


. 
RECOVERY: Farmers’ Problems 
Still Perplex Administration 


The New Deal, as represented by the 
very active Secretary of Agriculture, 
Mr. Wallace, continues to be troubled 
by the farm problem. 

“There is something about milking 
cows that tends to shut a man off from 
other men,” remarked Secretary Wal- 
lace at the New York State Fair in 
Syracuse. “There are no other people 
like dairy farmers when it comes to 
getting their heads buried in the flank 
of a cow and losing track of time and 
space.” ; 

He was trying to get his audience to 


cooperate in straightening out the 
snarls in the milk business. It was 
“suffering from a bad case of bloat,” 
he said, for which “the high-pressure 
spirit of cow salesmen” was partly to 
blame. He urged farmers to think up 
some remedy for their over-production, 
Then, carried away by his subject, he 
left his prepared text to ask: “Should 
we not begin to deal with milk as a 
public utility?” 

In Washington, agricultural depart- 
ment experts labored over limited-ship- 
ment marketing agreements for fruits, 
vegetables, nuts, beans, potatoes, poul- 
try, and eggs. Secretary Wallace dis- 
patched a “flying squadron” of his 
agents into wheat belts to urge farmers 
to sign up for crop-cuts next year. 
He declared that tobacco growers would 
get bonuses for reducing their output, 
the exact amount to be announced be- 
fore the markets in North and South 
Carolina, Georgia, and Virginia, closed 
by Governors’ “Holiday” proclamations, 
reopened. 

He got the President’s approval of a 
plan to cut cotton plantings for 1934 
to 25,000,000 acres. Latest figures 
from his department show that the 
1933 crop, after deducting acreage 
plowed under, covers more than 30,000,- 
000 acres, and that 12,414,000 bales 
will be produced, or 100,000 more than 
last month’s estimate. The figures in- 
dicate that farmers have not only 
plowed under much of their poor cot- 
ton, but also have gone the govern- 
ment one better by increasing the yield 
on the acreage that remained. 

In recent weeks letters have poured 
into Washington from agricultural dis- 
tricts complaining that the New Deal 
is not improving the farmer’s position. 
NRA costs plus the farm processing 
tax raised prices of things farmers buy 
faster than prices of things they sell. 
Mr. Wallace fears that this “lag” will 
continue for three months at least, and 
will “increase the pain,” and call for 
“a, big dose of inflation” until the long- 
sought “balance” is reached. “If in- 
flation went beyond that point, it would 
start a fresh depression, and the re- 
sults would be sad indeed,” he said 
gioomily. 

The problem of the farmer is not the 
only one that has caused governmental 
uneasiness. Authorities agree that, un- 
less the “heavy” industries—construc- 
tion, “raw materials,” and equipment 
for use on farms, factories, and rail- 
roads—can get back on their feet, no 
recovery will be permanent. Here is 
where the $3,300,000,000 public works 
come in. 

Although about $1,400,000,000 is al- 
ready allotted, very little work is ac- 
tually under way. So Secretary Ickes 
redoubled his efforts to find ways of 
spending the huge fund, asked for 
slum-clearance projects, sent plans for 
702 post offices to the President and 
urged States and cities to stop delay- 
ing and get busy on local projects 
which the fund could finance. 

At NRA _ headquarters, General 
Johnson (see page 8) struggled with 
the code and reemployment campaign. 
Among the temporary codes approved 
by him are those for people who spe- 
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“Hop aboard our ‘Magic Carpet 
for a thrill-ride round the globe” 


LONDON: PARIS: ROME: MADRID 


a world tour via radio. Because it’s a new 

SCOTT ALLWAVE DELUXE there'll be 
no fussing and fumbling about— only one 
dial to tune, no coils to plug in, no trimmers 
to adjust carefully. Just use the convenient 
log furnished with the set and the foreign 
station you want—maybe 10,000 miles or 
more away —comes in on the dot. 


Let’s Start to Merrie England! 

Let’s try GSSW, Chelmsford, England.*Get it any day 
between 3:00 and 6:00 P.M. Hear peppy dance music 
from the Hotel Mayfair in London (Yes, those Britishers 
furnish music that’s as “hot” as any orchestra in the 
States!). Then, too, there are world news broadcasts 
that tell listeners all over the far-flung British Empire 
the news of the day in the homeland. At 6:00 P.M. 
(Midnight London time) it’s thrilling to hear “Big Ben,” 
in the House of Parliament, strike the hour of midnight 


in a sonorous voice. 


Je: turn a switch and—z-i-p! we’re off on 


Foreign Reception Every Day in the Year 

Tired of the English program, eh? Like something 
French? That’s easy—let’s go to gay Paree. 

Here’s Radio Colonial, Paris, France, and it is on the 
air for the SCOTT ALLWAVE DELUXE any day 
between 3:00 and 6:00 P.M. Hear those dulcet tones of 
a spirited Mademoiselle? What, you can’t understand 
French? Never mind, here’s an orchestra and a song. 
Music is a universal language. This is Monday—that’s 
lucky, for there’ll be an hour’s talk in English today 
about the encampment of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars to be held in Paris in 1935. 


10,000-Mile Distant Stations Guaranteed 

Unusual to get such reception? Not at all for this 
teceiver. This new SCOTT ALLWAVE DELUXE is 
guaranteed to bring it in like that—yes, absolutely 
guaranteed to bring in foreign stations 10,000 miles or 
more away, every day of every week in the year, with 
loud speaker volume. 

How can they make such a guarantee? Well, chiefly 
because the SCOTT ALLWAVE DELUXE is a 
custom-made receiver. It is built with as much care and 


precision as a fine watch. There’s skilled designing and 
engineering behind it too—as well as parts good enough 
to carry a five-year guarantee against failure. 


Most Perfect Tone Quality in Radio 
Want to hear some more? Sure! Where do you want 
to go? Germany? All right. Here’s Zeesen. It can be 
SCOTT-ed any morning between 9:30 and 11:00. From 
it you will hear about the grandest symphony concerts 
put on the air any place. You'll be glad your SCOTT 
ALLWAVE DELUXE has such exquisite tone. And 
it is exquisite tone! So perfect that, in a studio test, 
observers were unable to distinguish between the actual 
playing of a pianist and the SCOTT reproduction of 
a piano solo from a broadcasting station when the set 

and the pianist were concealed behind a curtain. 














Tired of Germany? Then let’s jump to Spain on our 
*Magic Carpet.” Here’s EAQ, Madrid. Hear the casta- 
nets and guitars? Always typically Spanish music from 
this station between 7:00 and 9:00 P.M. You'll enjoy 
EAQ doubly because they thoughtfully make their 
announcements in both English and their native tongue. 


Opera Direct from the Eternal City 


Want a quick trip farther south? Here’s Rome— 
12RO. The lady announcer’s voice is saying, “Radio 
Roma, Napoli.” From here, between 3:00 and 6:00 P.M. 
daily, you'll hear grand opera with its most gorgeous 
voices and with the finest accompaniments. 

So you want to hear what’s doing on the other side 
of the world now? That’s easy, let’s get up early and 
pick up VK2ME, from Sydney, A any Sunday 

between 5:00 and 8:30 A.M., or VK3ME, 
Melbourne, any Wednesday or Saturday morning, 
between 4:00 and 6:30 A.M. Hear the call of the famous 
bird of the Antipodes—the Kookaburra. There'll be 


an interesting and varied program, music, and always 
a talk on the scenic or industrial attraction of the 
country. 


Australian Stations Sound Close as Home 


Can I get Australia easily? Why, of course you can! In 
a test didn’t one SCOTT ALLWAVE pick up every 
regular program from VK2ME in Chicago, 9,500 miles 
away, over a whole year’s time? Quite a record? You bet! 
And what’s more, the programs received were recorded 
on phonograph records, and one was even played back 
to Australia over long distance telephone, and they 
heard it clear as a bell! That’s performance! 


These are but a few of the more than 200 foreign 
stations that may be heard by SCOTT owners. 


Tired of foreign travel? Well, let’s jog about the 
STATES—or Canada or Mexico—on the regular 
broadcast frequencies. Wonderful? You bet! There was 
never finer reception. Or you can eavesdrop on police 
calls, international phone transmission, gabbing ama- 
teur wireless telephony fans. Your fun with a SCOTT 
ALLWAVE DELUXE is unlimited. 


New Values! Prices Lowest Ever! 


Too expensive for you? Not at all! A SCOTT ALL- 
WAVE DELUXE won't cost you more than any good 
model of an ordinary receiver. And it gives so much 
more in pleasure and satisfaction! 

You’d like to know more about it—the technical 
details, and proofs of those wonderful performances? 
Easy! Just tear out the coupon below, fill in your name 
and address, and mail it TODAY. 


THE E. H. SCOTT RADIO LABORATORIES, INC, 

4450 Ravenswood Ave., Dept. RS-112, Chicago, IIL 
Tell me how I can have a SCOTT ALLWAVE 

DELUXE for a “Magic Carpet” of my own, and send 


me complete technical details, proofs of performance, 
and complete information. 
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cialize in glace fruit and maraschino 
cherries, imported green olives, wiping 
cloth, gumming, academic costumes, 
curled hair, and powder puffs. 


2 
WEEK IN FINANCE: Treasury’s 
Gold Pricing Pleases Miners 


GOLD: The Treasury is now fixing 
daily prices for newly mined gold in 
this country. The initial figure, Sept. 
8, was $29.62 an ounce. Gold mining 
companies are jubilant, because hither- 
to they could get only the $20.67 fixed 
by law. Homestake Mining Co., larg- 
est in the nation, increased its annual 
dividend from $9 to $12 a share. 


NOMINEE: While commercial bank- 
ers, convening in Chicago, aired their 
feelings on New Deal banking policies, 
investment bankers prepared to ex- 
press their views on New Deal secur- 
ity-selling policies in the same city at 
their annual meeting next month. To 
revive the stagnant security business 
will be the job of Robert E. Christie 
Jr., former president of the Bond Club 
of New York, partner of Dillon, Read 
& Co., who has just been nominated to 
head the Investment Bankers Associa- 
tion for 1933-34. His nomination is 
tantamount to election. 


EXPELLED: Edward A. (Doc) 
Crawford was expelled from the New 
York Cotton Exchange last week, part- 
ly for “inability of a member to meet 
his obligations.” The little Southern 
doctor is the speculator who caused a 
furor in July with his tremendous hold- 
ings of grain, in addition to cotton and 
securities. 


RAILROADS: One of the best indi- 
cators of the speed at which goods are 
moving from sellers to buyers is found 
in railroad freight car loadings. In the 
week ended Sept. 2, loadings reached 
the largest total since Nov. 14, 1931. 
The figures were 666,652 cars, up 542% 
from the preceding week and nearly 
19% above last year’s corresponding 
figures. 


RETAIL: Consumers bought more 
last month than they did in August, 
1932, according to reports from lead- 
ing chain stores and mail order houses 
last week. Some of the increases in 
dollar volume of sales, scored by nu- 
merous companies, were: 


Montgomery Ward & Co. 20.5% 
J. C. Penney Co. 32.1% 
F. W. Woolworth Co. 11.5% 
W. T. Grant Co. 13.7% 
STEEL: Unfilled orders of the 
United States Steel Corp., watched 


closely by experts as an indication of 
conditions in the heavier industries, 
dropped 129,681 tons from the end of 
July to the end of August. The de- 
cline brought the company’s backlog of 
orders to the lowest level since Mar. 
31, but it had been rather generally 
expected. With the announcement of 
the figures last week, steel authorities 
pointed to seasonal influences and price 
uncertainties under the NRA code as 
reasons for the decrease. 
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AVIATION 


MASS FLIGHT: New Non-Stop 
Record Set by American Navy 





Most World War officers have long 
appreciated the value of mass flights. 
They offered them a sure weapon. 
Where one plane would be apt to miss 
a concentration camp or a munitions 
dump on a swift bombing sally into 
enemy territory, there is little chance 
that a dozen or so planes flying in tight 
formation could fail. 

Yet in recent years Italy alone has 
carried on experiments of any import- 
ance along this line. Then, last week, 
hastily following up Balbo’s spectacu- 
lar flight, the United States Navy made 
one of its own. 

Without long preparation or the fan- 








INTERNATIONAL 


Taking Off in Navy’s Mass Flight 


fare of trumpets, half a dozen regular 
bi-motored service planes took off from 
Norfolk, Va., for an unannounced des- 
tination. When they landed, a day 
later, in Coco Solo, C. Z., there were 
lusty huzzahs from the Navy Depart- 
ment, for they had set up a new mass 
flight non-stop record of 1,788 miles— 
170 miles further than Balbo’s hop in 
1931 from Africa to Brazil. 

Rejoicing over the success of the 
flight, the navy early this week was 
considering adding another half-dozen 
planes to the group and sending the 
two squads 3,000 miles on to San 
Diego, Cal. 


. 
BALLOONS: One Missing as Two- 
Weeks-Old Race Nears End 


There is more to ballooning than fill- 
ing the bag with gas, rising, and wait- 
ing for enough gas to leak away for 
the bag to descend. By taking up a 
heavy load of ballast the pilot can 
maneuver himself into many wind cur- 
rents. 

This was demonstrated last week 
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when the six entrants in the James 
Gordon Bennett Balloon Race (see 
cover), which started in Chicago nearly 
two weeks ago, dropped from the sky. 
First came the French, German, and 
Belgian entries—all within 275 miles 
of Chicago. 

Next came Lt. Comdr. T. W. G. Set- 
tle, the Navy’s ace balloonist who last 
year won the Bennett Race in Switzer- 
land. By rising and falling into good 
currents, he piloted the Navy’s entry 
750 miles to the edge of Long Island 
Sound—213 miles short of last year’s 
winning figure. 

Five days later reports arrived from 
the Polish balloon. It had landed 812 
miles away, in a remote spot in a Que- 
bec forest. The balloonists spent five 
days walking 90 miles to a railroad. 

This still left the Goodyear entry to 
be heard from. It was piloted by Ward 
T. Van Orman, three times Bennett 
winner, and carried Frank A. Trotter 
as auxiliary. Navy men supposed that 
they had been carried out to sea. On 
Monday, however, word came from On- 
tario that the two men had been lo- 
cated between Sudbury and Abitibi 
Canyon. 

They had landed in _ wilderness, 
reached a telephone line, where they 
cut a wire, hoping a repairman would 
be sent out to guide them back to civil- 
ization. When found they were ill with 
ptomaine poisoning and exhausted. 








LAW 
LEGAL BRIEFS: Boy is Arrested 
For Stentorian Nose-Blow 





CONVICTED: Enrico Fuca, 19 years 
old, was found guilty of disorderly con- 
duct by Police Justice Frederic Jacoby 
of Cliffside Park, N. J. Fuca was ar- 
rested at a motion-picture theater 
when he made what sounded to the 
manager like derisive noises during a 
showing of “The Street Singer.” In 
court Fuca testified that he had only 
blown his nose. Nevertheless, he was 
placed on probation for six months. 


ORDERED: By City Court Judge 
Israel Poliner of Middletown, Conn., 
that the city prosecutor draw up a list 
of all persons who have police-court 
records as inebriates or common drunk- 
ards. Copies of the list are to be 
posted in all taverns. Serving drinks 
to persons whose names appear on the 
ligt makes tavern owners liable to 
prosecution under a recently enacted 
statute. 


CONSIDERED:. By Gov. John G. 
Pollard of. Virginia, a petition to set 
aside the decision in the case of the 
Commonwealth of Virginia against 
Don. Don is a black-and-white setter 
dog, convicted of being a sheep killer. 
He must either be taken from the 
State or be killed. ‘His owner, Mrs. 
Marion J. Belk, says that he has not 
killed sheep and that, if Governor Pol- 
lard will. only pardon him, she will se¢ 
that he bothers no animals. . 


DISMISSED: By Magistrate Benja- 
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Speak FRENCH at Once! 


(Spanish, German or Italian) 


This EASY Way 
FIRST: You Listen SECOND: You Speak 


"Youlez Vous Faire Une Promenade Avec Moi, 


Monsieur ?"_ invites the auda- 
cious “Mademoiselle” of the 
Champs Elysées — or, “Wollen 
Sie mit mir spazieren gehen?” 
from the flirtatious Madchen 


of “Unter den Linden.” 


Paris, Berlin, Rome, Madrid—now 
these great fascinating centers of life 
and love, society, progress, business— 
are as much our neighbors as St. Louis, 
Cleveland,San Francisco,Philadelphia! 

The NEW DEAL has so ordered it! 
Participation, comradeship, co-opera- 
tion, mutual protection—are the effects 
of the edicts of our great president. 

So, whether we like it or not—we’ve 
now got to know at least one neigh- 
bor’s language, just as our English 
cousins who are geographically close 
to the European centers, need to know 
Spanish, French, German or Italian. 


Chances of Advancement 
and Making Money Doubled 
But one must not for an instant consider this necessity 


of knowing at least one other language an unpleasant 
necessity! It is true that one’s chances of advance- 
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CORTINAPHONE 


The Standard Language 
Method Since 1882 


PROOF In Only 5 Days! 


Right in your own home you test our method. WE 
GUARANTEE you will be delighted with the RESULTS in FIVE 
DAYS-—or it costs you nothing! Full particulars in our Free Book. 


The CORTINAPHONE Short-Cut Language Method 
Puts a Native Instructor Right in Your Home 


Fascinating Cortinaphone Records—playable on any 
aph—bring a native instructor right into your home, to talk to 
you whenever and as often as you wish. Just like being abroad with a 
refined and witty native companion—conversing, visiting shops and 
points of interest, attending theatres and opera, es train, hotel 
accommodations—learning your new language naturally because you 

“live” every word! « 
And sperkiing conversation books show you what records tell you. 
You learn to read and write the language as you learn 





to speak it. 





ment, of getting a job, of making money are actually 
doubled by knowing another. language—but so also are 
one’s social pleasure, happiness and appreciation of 
what other countries and people have to give us. 

These things were of course true 51 years ago when 
the great Edison and Count Cortina worked together 
to ye the now world-renowned Cortinaphone 
Method of learning languages, and countless thou- 
sands the world over have benefited. But what was 
true of an isolated America half a century ago, is 
doubly true NOW of an America which leads the world 
and has become a neighbor to every nation on earth. 

French, the diplomatic language of the world, with 
your English, will take you anywhere on the globe. 
And you learn to speak French at once—the very day 
you get your Cortinaphone course. 


An Enjoyable Pastime 
From Which You LEARN 


A Frenchman speaks to you—you repeat 
the words, phrases, sentences after him—and that’s all 
there is to it. You speak French as the Frenchman 
speaks it. It’s so easy. and simple that a child of 7 
grasps and follows the idea instant 








reation, 


Italian or German by the Cortinaphone Method is 
really an intriguing pastime. Each evening shut off 
the radio for 15 minutes, turn on Cortina, and believe 


The NEW 


The “New Deal” ends 
America’s policy of isolation. 
New opportunities for busi- 
ness advancement, money- 
making, social contacts, rec- 
are immediately 
opened up by our great presi- 
dent’s policy—if you know a 
foreign language. This is so 

iy. easily done by the Cortina- 
For an adult, the learning of French, Spanish, po Method that you will 
e simply amazed at your 

rapid daily progress. 


Be a “two-language” person, with doubled social 
and cultural advantages. Do not travel abroad as a 
bewildered, overcharged “tourist”—but as a confident 
visitor who speaks the language! Or if you stay at 
home, knowing another language opens up new plea- 
sures. Yes, of earnings too, if you apply it for business 
success. 


You Can EARN More — and*ENJOY 
More If You Know Another Language 
New friendships! New pleasures! Foreign 


literature, once a “closed book”, becomes a rich feast. 


Operas bring double enjoyment! 

anguage ability means bigger business advan- 
tages. In every field, two-language Americans get the 
preference. 

No matter what your ambitions may be—whether 
cultural progress, more friends, greater success, or all 
three—learning a language is a delightful and lastingly 
worthwhile way of realizin 


them. 
You Must Be Delighted with the Cor- 
tinaphone Method—or You Pay Nothing 
Now, in just a few spare minutes a day 
you can learn a language. Within 5 days you will be 
delighted with the Cortinaphone Method—or you pay 
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it or not, in but a little while you understand and are 
speaking a foreign language! And without the usual 
grammar drudgery, memorizing, syntax or dry reading and study. 


You'll Be Amazed At How Quickly You Pick It Up 


Just listen to this record—made by cultured, clear-voiced 
natives. Start to speak FRENCH, SPANISH, GERMAN or ITALIAN 


at once—through the famous Cortinaphone Method! You'll be amazed 
how quickly you pick up your new language. It’s actually FUN! Easiest, 
surest way to learn a language at home. 





Portable Phonograph 
GIVEN 


For Limited Time Only! 
WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE 


Absolutely FREE of extra 


charge. Not only plays Cortinaphone 
records, but is an ideal machine for 
all records, at home or to take on 
vacation, to camps, on trips. _ 

Imported Swiss motor—precision 
made, built for long years of hard 
usage, reproducer of latest type. At- 
tractively covered with best quality 
black waterproof “Leatherette”. Con- 
tains artistically embossed album 
with ample capacity for carrying 
extra records. 

Mail coupon at once for free book 
and full details. }—> 


Send Today! 





nothing. Simply listen—imitate—repeat—and in about 
6 weeks you are speaking perfectly—just like a native! 


FREE Book 
Mail This Coupon Today! 


Without obligation, get the 
facts now. Our FREE Book, “The 
Cortina Short-Cut”, tells you how 

you can learn a language this 

quick, inexpensive, and fascinat- 
ing way. We'll also send full de- 
tails of our 5-Day Money-Back 

Offer, and about FREE ono- 

or given to Cortina students. 
ail coupon NOW. 


CORTINA ACADEMY 
(Est. 1882) Suite C-24] 


(J es 5 echt 105 Ww. 40 St. New York, N.Y. 
On et Oe ee ee ee 
CORTINA ACADEMY (Est. 1882) 

105 W. 40th St., New York City. 

Send me—without obligation—your booklet “The Cortina Short-Cut”, 
full facts about your special ““PROOF-IN-5-DAYS” Offer, and about 
the offer of Phonograph FREE of extra charge. 

(Check language in which you are interested) 
() French OC) Spanish Italian German 








Address 
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min Greenspan in Tombs Court, New 
York City, charges of grand larceny 
brought against David Lamar, the 
“Wolf of Wall Street.” Two weeks ago 
J. T. Connor, a member of the Produce 
Exchange, went to the Old Slip police 
station and told how at the end of June 
an elderly man drove up to his office 
in an expensive limousine. 

The caller explained that he had a 
quantity of rubber in London, part of 
which he had sold at a profit of $40,000, 
and that he was willing to let another 
part go for $1,200. Mr. Connor and 
two friends gave the visitor the money, 
but the rubber never reached them. 

“What was the name of your call- 
er?” asked a detective. “Lamar,” re- 
plied Mr. Connor. 

“The Wolf: of Wall 
claimed the detective. 

Mr. Connor, to everyone’s surprise, 
had never heard of the man who in 
1910 nearly tricked a Senator into 
making a speech which was to have 
sent down the price of steel stocks. 
Neither had he heard that Lamar had 
gone to the House of Morgan, tried to 
influence transactions by impersonat- 
ing a Congressman, and was sent to 
Atlanta for the offense. Since, Lamar 
has been arrested several times. for 
grand larceny or fraud, but each time 
the charges have been dismissed. 

Mr. Connor decided to prefer 
charges, but in court a little more than 
a week later he asked that they be 
dropped. “I had a talk with Lamar,” 
explained Mr. Connor, “in which he 
convinced me that he did not intend to 
steal the money. Anyway, he is an 
old man...” Lamar is 59. Mr. Con- 
nor is 50. 


Street!” ex- 














SCIENCE 
BRITISH SCIENCE: Scholars 
Consider a “Balanced Society” 





When American scientists meet they 
usually talk about things concrete. 
They discuss how guns of such and 
such specification smash a helium atom, 
or what specific part a cathode tube 
plays in the make-up of television ap- 
paratus. But this is not true of Brit- 
ish scientists. They like to forget New- 
ton’s plea, “Oh physics, save me from 
metaphysics,” and delve into some- 
what vague “Whither are we drifting?” 
subjects. 

This was amply demonstrated last 
week when the cream of the British 
scientific world gathered at Leicester 
for the meeting of the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science. 
Such men as Sir Arthur S. Eddington, 
Sir Josiah Stamp, Lord Rutherford, and 
Sir Frederick Gowland Hopkins were 
on hand for. the discussions. 

One address, which made headlines 
in the British press and must have 
made Howard Scott chortle with glee, 
was given by Sir Josiah Stamp. 

As 2 case history he assumed a static 
society of 1,000,000 shoemakers. New- 
ly invented machinery threw half of 
them out of work and reduced the cost 





of shoes 50%. Fortuitously some one 
then stumbled on the invention of the 
phonograph. Those thrown out of 
work at shoe factories went to work 
making phonographs. Those still em- 
ployed at shoe factories used reserve 
cash to buy talking machines. 

In the past century this condition of 
a balanced industrial State actually ex- 
isted to a large extent. As science be- 
come a more active factor the balance 
was destroyed. To keep factories pro- 
ducing at a profit it became necessary 
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Sir Josiah Stamp, Scientist 


for managers to install more efficient 
machines, which in turn threw an in- 
creasing number of men out of work. 

Sir Josiah saw a solution in a change 
of national attitude. We must not look 
on our society as static but must make 
change a science. This, he believed, 
could be accomplished by not only 
charging manufacturing costs for new 
articles but also by adding a premium 
charge to amortize the cost of ma- 
chinery which would become obsolete. 

In his inaugural address Sir Fred- 
erick Gowland Hopkins, Nobel Prize 
winner, and president of the Society, 
posed a revolutionary question. He 
first put a fender up to safeguard him- 
self, however, explaining that he had no 
experimental proof to back his idea. 

The human ovaries produce oestrin 
whose molecules are arranged in rings, 
of which one link is hydrogen. Cancer- 
producing coal tar derivatives have a 
similar molecular make-up. Could the 
normal growth hormone produce can- 
cer? He left the answer to be found 
by research men. 


PSYCHOLOGISTS: Assemble to 
Present New Deal in Theories 


To tell men why they are the way 
they are, psychologists resort to all 
sorts of scientific stunts. What their 
electric needles, slow-motion cameras, 
and mind proddings revealed in the past 
year, they discussed last week in Chi- 
cago at the 41st annual meeting of the ~ 





American Psychological Association. 
The following are some of the more 
interesting findings: 


DR. S. N. STEVENS of North- 
western University told how he and 
fellow-workers in the Psychologica] 
Corporation, a body of scientists which 
engages in consumer and market re- 
search, hiring out psychologists to 
business concerns, had studied adver- 
tising. They discovered that the thing 
which advertising agencies stress so 
heavily, artistic make-up of their copy, 
had little or no effect on the reader. 

On advertising tests with 10,000 
housewives they found that abstract 
advertising did not pull. The house- 
keepers wanted simple, direct mes- 
sages, and cared little how they were 
set up. In one example of copy of this 
type, 92% of all women interviewed 
were impressed and. converted into po- 
tential customers. Half this figure 
would have been considered good. 

At the conclusion of this report, Dr. 
A. W. Kornhauser of the University of 
Chicago criticized the corporation and 
its activities. “I cannot help but won- 
der,” he said, “whether there is not a 
certain amount of hypocrisy involved 
in our scientific pretenses. We are not 
studying what the consumer’s wants 
are, but what the advertisers want to 
know. . .” 

Immediately the corporation had 
half a dozen defenders. One was Dr. 
H. E. Burtt of Ohio State. “When two 
brands of a product are equally good 
... we are justified in taking a fee for 
telling the sponsor of one .. . how to 
sell in larger volume ...,” he retorted. 

Despite arguments, which grew 
heated at times, all believed it would 
be better to have their mental bureau 
of standards endowed by some disin- 
terested foundation rather than to have 
it supported by advertising fees. 


DR. FLORIEN HEISER of Yale 
reviewed the old theory of receptors— 
spots under the skin sensitive to cold, 
heat, touch, and pain. According to 
that theory, when a man puts his finger 
on a hot stove the receptor, when sufii- 
ciently heated, sends a message to the 
brain which then subconsciously in- 
forms him to remove his finger. 

Medical books charted the sensations 
and told how on the back of the hand 
there were 15 pin-head sized spots and 
9 hot spots per square inch. But Dr. 
Heiser found all this to be untrue. 

In his experiments he put hot nee- 
dies on an assistant’s forehead and 
found that heat applied for too short a 
time to warm the skin still gave the 
heat sensation. From this and other 
facts he concluded that “the sense or- 
gans are at the surface, or that it is 
not ... the heat... that causes the 
sensation...” 


DR. A. L. WINSOR of Cornell told 
what he had found to be the effects of 
smoking on man. For his tests he had 
his subjects hold their arms in an out- 
stretched position. He then gave them 
a stylus with a one-quarter-inch point 
which was to be held in a one-half-inch 
hole. The object was to keep it from 
touching the sides of the hole. 

Taking five non-smokers he gave 
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=to those who join the Book-of-the- 
Month Club at this time . . . it costs 
nothing to belong and you do not 
have to take a book every month 


E suggest that you send 
the coupon below to get 
full information as to 


what the Book-of-the-Month Club 
does for book-readers, and then 
decide once for all whether or not 
you want to join. Are you aware, 
for instance, that as a member you are 
not obliged to take a book every month; 
nor are you ever obliged to take the 
specific book-of-the-month chosen 
by the judges. You may buy it or 
not, as you please, after reading the 
judges’ pre-publication reportabout 
it. Nor do you haveto pay any fixed sum 
to be a member of the Club. Y ou simply 
pay the regular retail price for such 
books as you decide to buy. What 
then is the advantage of joining? 
There are many: first, book-divi- 
dends, for every-dollar its members 
spend on books they receive back on 
the average over 50% in the form of 
free books. Second, without a penny 
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of expense, through the reports of 
the judges you are kept completely 
informed about all the important 
new books, so that you can choose 
among them with discrimination, 





instead of having to rely upon bally- 
hoo and hearsay. There are several 
otheradvaritages,not readily measur- 
able in money, that cannot be out- 
lined here for lack of space. Surely, 
within the next year, the distinguish- 
ed judges of the Club will choose as 
the book-of-the-month or recom- 
mend as alternates, atleast a few books 
that you will be very anxious to read 
and which you will buy anyway. 
Why not— by joining the Club— 
make sure you get these instead of 
missing them, which so often happens; 
get the really substantial advantages 
the Club affords (such as the book- 
dividends mentioned, if nothing 
else), and get a copy of NINE PLAYS, 
by Eugene O'Neill, free. 





BOOK.OF.THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 
386 FourtH AVENUE, New York, N. Y. 


Name 


Bros send me, without cost, 2 booklet outlining how the Book-of-the-Month 
Club operates. This request involves me in no obligation to subscribe to your service. 
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them a cigarette a day to inhale. Their 
styluses rattled like telegraph keys. 
But by the twenty-fifth day their sys- 
tems had built up a nicotine tolerance 
and their hands were steadied. Regular 
smokers’ hands were steadied by nor- 
mal smoking. 

He explained why new smokers have 
dry mouths. At first cigarettes tend 
to inhibit saliva secretion. 


DR. B. F. HOLLAND of the Uni- 
versity of Texas told the psychologists 
about reading and writing. By taking 
slow-motion pictures of readers’ eyes, 
he found that the simple sentences 
read rapidly by children slow up adults. 
The latter prefer sentences which open 
with a conditional clause, although and 
because being two of the best starters 
for these readers. 


PROF. PAUL A. WHITTY of 
Northwestern University examined 300 
“only children” to see how they dif- 
fered from youngsters with brothers 
and sisters. Upsetting the common 
notion, he found them healthier, more 
intelligent, and better developed. It 
was possible, he believed, that this 
might be attributed to the fact that 
wealthy parents tended to have only 
one child. 


EPIDEMIC: New Forces Added 
In War on Sleeping Sickness 


Another ward has been prepared in 
the St. Louis Isolation Hospital for 
victims of Sleeping Sickness. From the 
90 beds in the first ward, 18 dead have 
been carried out, and 36 have been dis- 
charged cured. The epidemic is still 
on the increase. 

To deal with the problem, the staff 
of nine Public Health Service men in 
St. Louis who have been working to 
develop a method of checking the dis- 
ease, the scientific name of which is 
encephalitis lethargica, has been aug- 
mented by two experienced army men. 
Major James S. Simmons, bacteriolo- 
gist, and Major V. H. Cornell, curator 
of the Army Medical Museum in Wash- 
ington, have reported for duty on the 
St. Louis battlefront. 

The two officers have set up head- 
quarters in the old hospital at Jefferson 
Barracks, which has not been used 
since the end of the war. Guinea pigs, 
rabbits, and monkeys by the dozen 
have been installed in boxes, ready to 
serve the uses of science. The officers’ 
luggage also contained 10,000 adult 
mosquitoes, whose family trees stretch 
back eight years, and many thousands 
of larvae and eggs. 

By means of the mosquitoes, it is 
hoped that the method of transmission 
of the disease will be determined. 

Last Tuesday, morning, the casual- 
ties stood: 115 dead, about 700 sick. 

In New York, the Commissioner of 
Health, Dr. Shirley W. Wynne, an- 
nounced that there was no reason to 
suppose that there would be an epi- 
demic in the metropolitan area. In 
1923 there were 349 deaths from -the 
disease according to New York Health 
Department figures. 


FOURTH ESTATE 


PUBLICITY: Marooned Deer Is 
Watkins Glen Boom Promoter 





For the past fortnight newspaper 
readers have seen the big frightened 
eyes of a deer staring at them. Columns 
of copy have been printed telling how 
the deer was trapped on a rock shelf 
of a cliff at Watkins Glen, N. Y. Doz- 
ens of pictures of an Indian in tennis 
shoes who was going to rescue the ani- 
mal have appeared. But several gaps 
in the story remained to be filled in. 


Aug. 26, hikers walked into the head-. 


quarters of Watkins Glen State Park. 
They had found the deer hopelessly 
marooned. Fifty feet below, on rocks 
beside a roaring creek, lay the buck’s 
mate, dead from a fall. 

The case was simple to park officials: 
one of the scores of deer in the park 
was caught and would probably have 
to be shot. But to Arthur H. Richards, 





INTERNATIONAL 


Chie{ So-Lat-Dowanee, Deer Friend 


the young and aggressive Watkins Glen 
correspondent for the Elmira Star-Ga- 
zette, it presented a more complex 
angle. 

For years the local Chamber of Com- 
merce had spent money trying to at- 
tract visitors. Richards figured that a 
trapped deer was good publicity. He 
recallecl how, a decade before, Floyd 
Collins had been wedged in a Kentucky 
Cave, and how the story had crowded 
others off the front pages of the nation 
and had attracted visitors by the thou- 
sands. 

So he went to the Chamber of Com- 
merce and begged them to keep the 
deer trapped and let him handle the 


publicity. 
They refused indignantly. It was their 
civic and humane duty. . . . But Rich- 


ards had big ideas, and nothing could 
stop him. On his own initiative, he 
signed himself up as special deer cor- 
respondent for press associations. Then 
he took pictures for the photo services. 

The story began to grow. First it 


was only a box on the fifth page of the 
paper. Gradually it grew into front 
page news, and a few visitors were at- 
tracted. Richards needed more color, 
In the Collins case, the rescuers had 
been the sub-heroes; he had none to 
take their place until he remembered 
Chief So-Lat-Dowanee (Mohawk for 
“Big Feather’’). 

Recently the old Indian had been un- 
able to get a job with the medicine 
shows that had formerly supported him. 
He jumped at Richards’ offer of a world 
of free publicity that would fall to him 
in the role of chief rescuer. 

Big Feather dug into an old trunk and 
pulled out his feathers and buckskins. 
He let down his hair and gave press in- 


terviews. Thus, the first act of the 
playlet finished. 
As the Chamber of Commerce 


watched the story grow and saw more 
and more cars full of hot-dog and hotel 
customers arriving, they thought per- 
haps they had been wrong about Rich- 
ards’ offer. Labor Day, a three-day 
holiday, was approaching. Tens of 
thousands of motorists would be on the 
road with no place to go. But would 
the deer still be on the ledge? 

A night watchman was placed at one 
end of the bridge that had been thrown 
across the gorge for the deer to walk 
across. He was there to protect the 
deer from molestation. But it was un- 
likely that a deer would cross a bridge 
with a watchman planted at the other 
end. 

As the press liked the story more 
and more, sacks of mail poured in to 
park headquarters. All manner of fan- 
tastic schemes were presented to save 
the deer. None got the notice tha: 
Chief So-Lat-Dowanee’s did. He woulc 
corral the animal, put him in a net, and 
carry him triumphantly across the 
bridge—after Labor Day. 

As the holiday approached, sound 
camera men, news photographers, and 
reporters were there in crowds. In the 
background sat Richards, smilingly 
watching the procession of 350,000 
visitors. Invalids were carried to the 
scene, and three Frenchmen canceled 
sailings in order to see the animal. 

Two days after Labor Day, when the 
crowd dwindled, the park superinten- 
dent, Frank Haight, urged the deer 
away from the bridge and toward the 
least steep side of the embankment. 
Down it slid, waded across the stream, 
and disappeared into the woods. 


* 
EVENING POST: Old New York 
Daily Adopts Tabloid Dress 


When Cyrus H. K. Curtis died in 
Philadelphia three months ago, he left 
to his stepson-in-law, John C. Martin, 
a twenty-million dollar white elephant 
—the Curtis Martin Newspapers. In 
this group were The Ledgers, morning 
and evening, and The Philadelphia In- 
quirer. And one was The New York 
Evening Post, “Alexander Hamilton’s 
newspaper.” 

It was this, the oldest paper in New 
York and one which was once edited 
by William Cullen Bryant, that brought 
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Mr. Blodgett 
of Wisconsin was 
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from Missouri 


the Curtis Martin newspapers into the 
press last week. It was to be the sub- 
‘oct of a radical journalistic experi- 
ment which its publishers hopea would 
drag it out of the red. 

A triple financial play of money- 
magazines to Curtis to newspapers— 
nad kept the losing string going for 
years. What then would happen when 
Mr. Curtis’s daughter and sole heir, 
Mrs. Bok, closed the valve through 
which money flowed into the news- 
papers ? How would John C. Martin 
pe able to foot the bills? 

One attempted answer was an- 
nounced last week. The Evening Post 
would be changed to tabloid size, still 
retaining its conservative status. No 
axe-murderess pictures would jump out 
from its front page and no gaudy, col- 
ored paper is to be used. 

Most of the old Post features are 
retained and pictures are used only to 
illustrate stories. The first issue ap- 
peared this Thursday. 

It was suspected that something was 
happening at The Evening Post offices 
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John C. Martin, Newspaper Publisher 


two months ago when Martin dis- 
patched his right hand man, Harry B. 
Nason Jr., to the scene. The assistant 
editor of the Ledgers moved into Mar- 
tin’s big penthouse on the roof of the 
Post Building on New York’s Hudson 
River waterfront. From this vantage 
he watched the wheels go round in 
their process of losing $1,500,000 a 
year. 

He sat in on conversations with vari- 
ous prospective buyers of The Post. 
There was always one big stumbling 
block—The Post’s big and expensive 
building. When it became evident that 
nothing would come of these conversa- 
tions, Nason had an idea. 

Martin had tried a conservative tab- 
lid in Philadelphia half a dozen years 
before—The Illustrated Sun. Nason 
Was its managing editor. Although it 
was short-lived, the idea was still good. 
Meanwhile, in Washington, Scripps- 
Howard had made a big success of 
their little News. 

In New York, with its enormous sub- 


way crowds, such a small paper should 
find a good opening. The Post, by 
maintaining its conservative policy, 
should hold its carriage trade and 
might be able to take subway circula- 
tion away from the big and bulky Sun, 
Telegram, and Journal. 

The new venture has no specific trial 
period. Nason is so sure that it will 
succeed that he has made no plans for 
the future, but will probably “jump in 
the Hudson River if it doesn’t.” In all 
likelihood he will take the editor’s 
chair, occupied until last week by 
Julian S. Mason. 

Nason, now 38, has virtually been 
reared in editorial rooms. At the age 
of 16 he started as a reporter on The 
Inquirer in Philadelphia, where his 
father spent a, lifetime. 

Later he went to The Telegraph and 
was there when the Curtis papers swal- 
lowed it up. Young Nason lost his 
job as assistant city editor but got 
a new position as rewrite man on The 
Public Ledger. By the time he was 29 
his aggressiveness had made him city 
editor. 

When Martin was looking about for 
a man to be managing editor of his 
new fiyer—The Illustrated Sun—his 
eyes fell on Nason. After this venture 
failed Nason went to The Evening 
Ledger as managing editor. 

The conservative tabloid has been a 
fond dream of many New York news- 
paper men. But the idea for the out- 
and-out picture paper belongs to Lord 
Northcliff, the British chain publisher. 
Legend has it that after the success of 
his British “tabs,” he tried to persuade 
William Randolph Hearst to start one 
in New York, with the threat that he 
would start one himself if Hearst did 
not. 

Hearst did nothing about it, but final- 
ly Joseph Medill Patterson of the Chi- 
cago Tribune warmed to the idea. On 
a flying trip to London he is supposed 
to have asked Northcliff’s permission 
to use the idea in New York. At any 
rate, he came back and started The 
Daily News—the most widely circu- 
lated and the most phenomenally suc- 
cessful paper in America. 
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SCHOOLS: Economic Problems 
- Face Boards as Term Begins 


Economics went to school with the 
children of the country, as vacations 
ended last week. In Detroit it bright- 
ened up the little ones by lifting the 
prohibition on the sale of candy at 
school lunch counters. Cutting out 
candy cost the school lunch rooms of 
the city $40,000, so lollipops and all-day 
suckers will go back on lunch-room 
menus. 

In New York, the economics of beer 
caused a marked jump in enrolment 
in districts where breweries have 
opened up since 3.2 has been legalized. 
New families of brewery workers mov- 
ing in with children of school age in- 
creased registration in the Bushwick 





R. L. Blodgett, Assistant Secretary, National Mutual Benefit, Mad- 
ison, Wisconsin. The Company's building and the boiler room 
where Iron Fireman burners are saving $700 a year shown below. 


When he had been 
“shown everything” he selected 


IRON FIREMAN 
Automatic Coal Firing 


e @ Among other duties Mr. 
| Blodgett manages the In- 
surance Building. He heard 
that something important 
had happened to boiler 
firing and that Iron Fire- 
man owners were enjoying 
startling savings and im- 
proved heating conditions. 
So he investigated—not 
only Iron Fireman but 
every other kind of firing 
device. He went into the 
subject with a fine tooth 
comb. As a result, two 
Iron Fireman automatic 
coal burners were installed 
in the Kewanee Boilers at the Insurance Building. 
Former fuel bills had averaged $2300 a season. 
After installing Iron Fireman, fuel bills averaged 
$1600, or a saving of $700 a year, a fuel cost reduc- 
tion of 30 per cent. “In addition to the saving in 
fuel cost,” writes Mr. Blodgett, “we have maintained 
a more uniform temperature regardless of weather. 
It is gratifying to us that our investment in the Iron 
Fireman is paying for itself during these times when 
it is sO necessary to watch operating costs.” 
Anyone who pays fuel bills either for a residence, 
building, institution, or business enterprise, is 
invited to write us for free literature and for a free 
survey of his fuel and firing costs. ' 


Insurance Building, 
Madison, Wisconsin 


I. E. Kelley, Building Supt., and Iron Fireman automatic coal 
which are saving the National Mutual Benefit $700 a year. 


IRON FIREMAN 


AUTOMATIC COAL BURNER 


IRON FIREMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 
3170 W. 106th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


D Send literature (1) Please survey my heating plant 
CD Residence Type of business 
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A BOOKLET 
"THE SMART POINT OF VIEW" 
WITHOUT COST 





MARGERY WILSON 


America’s authorityon Charm. Per- 
ser to eminent women of 


> so 
society, stage and business. Pioneer 
in the modern interpretation of 
RS charm asa tangible, teachable 


principle. 


OW effectively do you express the 
H Charm of your personality? Do 
you understand the technique of gra- 
cious living? In drawing room or office, 
in all the contacts of life, success and 
happiness depend largely upon the im- 
pression one creates. Margery Wilson's 
Charm-Test affords an interesting self- 
appraisal of your various personal quali- 
ties by which others judge you. It will 
be sent to you on request together with 
the booklet, ““The Smart Point of View,” 
without obligation, to acquaint you 
with the effectiveness of her personal- 
ized training by correspondence. 


A Finishing School at Home 


Margery Wilson has trained distinguished 
women in every walk of life to present them- 
selves to the world at their best. In your own 
home, under the sympathetic guidance of this 
distinguished teacher, you learn the art of 
exquisite self-expression—how to walk, how 
to talk, how to acquire poise and presence, 
how to project your personality effectively— 
to enhance your appeal. Margery Wilson 
makes tangible the elusive elements of Charm 
and gives you social ease, charming manners, 
finish, grace—the smart point of view. 


To receive the Booklet and the 
"Charm-Test" write to 


MARGERY WILSON 


1148 FIFTH AVENUE, « 33-5 © NEW YORK, N. Y. 





section of Brooklyn. In Chicago the 
city-wide row over wholesale cuts in 
teachers’ salaries roared over the heads 
of the returning pupils. 


CHICAGO: Angry Chicago parents, 
formed into “Save-our-Schools” com- 
mittees, insist that the Federal Gov- 
ernment investigate the city’s Board 
of Education, headed by James B. Mc- 
Cahey, before government funds are 
given to the board for new school con- 
struction. The board asks $14,000,000 
from the government’s reconstruction 
fund to start up work on unfinished 
school buildings. 

The board replies to its critics that 
cuts in school expenditures are not con- 
fined to Chicago but are common 
throughout Illinois and that Chicago’s 
teachers receive higher pay than their 
colleagues in other parts of the State. 
Already, say defenders of the board’s 
retrenchment program, through con- 
version of junior high schools into sen- 
ior high school plants, thousands of ad- 
ditional seats are being provided. 

The fight between the board and the 
parents’ organizations was carried to 
the local advisory Commitee on Public 
Works, at the head of which is Carter 
Harrison. Spokesmen for the parents 
insisted that the abolition of junior 
high schools, the discharge of kinder- 
garten teachers, physical education 
teachers, and heads of vocational guid- 
ance bureaus was an “attempt to cut 
education to the standards of 1900,” 
and would “emasculate” Chicago’s 
school system. 


NRA AND NEA: While many schools 
opened with addresses praising the 
aims of NRA, word came from Admin- 
istratior Hugh S. Johnson that schools, 
colleges, universities, churches, hospi- 
tals, and charitable institutions are ex- 
empt from the provisions of the Re- 
covery Act. There will be no codes 
for teachers, though many teachers’ 
organizations have been in Washington 
urging that such codes be written. 

Despite their economic distress, 
“teachers are patriotic and will do 
everything in their power to further 
the recovery program of NRA,” said 
Belmont Farley of the National Educa- 
tional Association, last week. “But,” 
he continued, “their own incomes are 
reduced and they have no chance to 
have them raised this year—perhaps 
not for two years or more. At the 
same time prices are boosted, and they 
are inevitably pinched between the up- 
per and the nether millstones.” 

The National Educational Association 
has completed a study which indicates 
that 15,000 fewer school teachers than 
last. year are being called upon to teach 
300,000 more school children than in 
1932. The estimate of Harry Hopkins, 
Federal Relief Administrator, that 80,- 
000 teachers will be unemployed this 
Fall, was considered ‘too low” by Mr. 
Farley. The educator said: 

“The whole situation just about sim- 
mers down to this. The country itself 
is going to have to decide whether the 
free educational ideal of our founding 
forefathers can go on.” 

Unexpectedly, costs of education have 
been increased by abolition of child la- 
bor under the codes. Normally the 


— 


country’s school system has been jp. 
creased each year by 100,000 pupils, 
mainly through the added numbers go. 
ing to high school. Now educationa) 
statisticians estimate that 100,000 chil. 
dren under 16, who would ordinarily go 
to work, will be sent back to school, 


MATERNAL CODE: A code for 
mothers starting their youngsters of 
to school these days has been prepared 
by Dr. Shirley W. Wynne, New York 
City Health Commissioner. The com- 
missioner advises every mother to ask 
herself these questions among others: 

Do I give thought to my child’s sleep. 
ing hours? 

Do I insist that my child rest every 
afternoon ? 

Do I know how to use a quart of 
milk every day in my child’s meals? 

Do I know why I should take my 
child regularly to the doctor and the 
dentist ? 


. 
LANGUAGES: American Scholars 


Strive for Universal Tongue 


Efforts to fix on a universal tongue 
for all nations still continue. A group 
of American scholars in Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, have just 
completed a 1,200-page report on the 
possibility of devising an auxiliary lan- 
guage better than any heretofore pro- 
duced. The group is incorporated as 
the International Auxiliary Language 
Association. 

“Lundon Rikardo vidis rugan vul- 
pon, grizan sciuron kaj nigran serpen- 
ton en la arbaro.” In Esperanto this 
means: “On Monday, Richard saw a 
red wolf, a gray squirrel, and a black 
snake in the woods.” The report says 
that “an average college senior in 
twenty hours of study will be able to 
understand printed and spoken Esper- 
anto better than he understands French 
or German, Italian or Spanish after 100 
hours.” 

Several other languages beside Es- 
peranto have been created. Esperanto 
was invented in 1887 by Dr. Zamen- 
hof, a Pole. Occidental and Ido, two 
other synthetic languages followed. In 
1928 a Danish philologist, Jespersen, 
produced Novial. 

The Columbia report considers all 
these tongues and urges their study in 
American colleges. It suggests cau- 
tiously, however, that if ten of the 
world’s “ablest and best-prepared men” 
were put on the job, at the end of 
twenty years they should be able to 
produce an auxiliary language one and 
one-half times better than any now in 
existence. 

The American researchers, directed 
by Dr. Edward L. Thorndike of Teach- 
ers College, reject the common defini- 
tion of language as the expression or 
communication of ideas and feelings. 
They say the function of language is 
to produce or prevent responses of 
thought or feeling or action. And the 
job of an international auxiliary 1a0- 
guage is to give scientists, business 
men, tourists, missionaries, pacifists, 
and policemen enough of a vocabulary 
to get along. 
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RELIGION 


MOTHER CABRINI: Chicago 
Nun Proposed for Sainthood 





Candles throw slanting rays across a 
little room in the Columbus Hospital, 
Lake View Avenue, Chicago. The doors 
of that room are locked against all lay 
intruders from the swift-paced life of 
the city outside. Behind the doors some 
of the highest dignitaries in the Catholic 
Church are sitting in solemn tribunal 
on a matter of grave importance. 

They are taking testimony from wit- 
nesses Of miraculous deeds attributed 











WIDE WORLD 
Mother Frances Xavier Cabrini 


to a woman, the sweet-faced, blue-eyed 
Mother Frances Xavier Cabrini, foun- 
der, in 1880, of the Missionary Sisters 
of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, an order 
now numbering more than 4,000 fol- 
lowers. If the word of the witnesses is 
accepted, Mother Cabrini may be 
sainted, the first American citizen ever 
to be canonized. 

The session of the tribunal opens, 
and into the courtroom, near the room 
where’ Mother Cabrini died in the hos- 
pital in 1917, come the judges. At their 
head is Cardinal Mundelein. Then come 
the two “Promoters of the Faith,” or 
“Devil’s Advocates,” as they have been 
called for centuries. 

At one end of a long table under the 
candles is a pre-dieu, (a kneeling-desk 
for prayers). The judges sit in high- 
backed chairs. Behind them bend the 
hooded members of the Missionary Sis- 
ters ready to take notes of the proceed- 
ings in longhand. 

Now comes Sister Delfina Grazioli to 
kneel before the crucifix at the table’s 
end and take her oath. 

She swears that in her home in Seat- 
le she was so near death after four 
major operations that she was given 
Extreme Unction, the last rites of her 
church. Sister Delfina says that there 
then came to her a vision of Mother 
Cabrini speaking healing words. As a 
result of this miraculous appearance 
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the sister recovered her health within a 
few days. 

This was in 1925, and that date is 
noted carefully, since all testimony 
leading to possible canonization must 
concern miracles performed after the 
death of the candidate. 

The judges nod in the direction of the 
“Devil’s Advocates.” They are the Very 
Rev. George J. Casey of Chicago and 
the Right Rev. Mgr. John Della Coppia, 
who has been sent to the Chicago tribu- 
nal from Rome as representative of a 
higher authority, whose identity is al- 
ways kept secret. 

It is the duty of the “Devil’s Advo- 
cates” to upset, if they are able, the 
testimony concerning the Mother’s 
miraculous healing powers. They may 
call in physicians and scientists to testi- 
fy that the reported cures were not 
within the realm of natural science. 
They may probe all the testimony with 
searching cross-examination, casting 
doubts on the “heroicity of Mother Ca- 
brini’s virtues.” 

A second witness whom the court will 
examine this week will be 12-year-old 
Peter Smith of New York. There will 
be testimony that, when the youth was 
born in a New York hospital, a nurse 
washed his eyes with so strong a solu- 
tion of nitrate of silver that he was 
blinded. His parents prayed to Mother 
Cabrini. The story is that the boy’s 
eyesight was restored and that all that 
remains of the nitrate burns is a small 
scar. 

An Army Chaplain, the Rev. A. V. 
Simoni, will present the case for Mother 
Cabrini. He is not allowed to enter the 
court room while witnesses are on the 
stand lest his presence affect their testi- 
mony. 

Father Simoni makes a plea for the 
Mother on behalf of the Missionary Sis- 
ters, who are said to be spending $1,- 
000,000 so that their founder may be 
sainted. 

When the hearings at Chicago are 
finished, the judges will go to West 
Park, N. Y., where Mother Cabrini is 
buried. There her body will be exhumed 
and examined for any traces of miracu- 
lous preservation. 

Finally, all the testimony will be sum- 
marized by the judges, criticized by the 
“Devil’s Advocates,” and presented to 
the Congregation of Sacred Rites at 
Rome. Should this supreme court of 
the church vote in favor of canoniza- 
tion and should the Pope accept its find- 
ings, Mother Cabrini will be declared 
“Venerable.” Thereafter, if further mir- 
acles are attributed to her, she may be 
canonized and her name written upon 
the roll of saints of the church, headed 
by Ulric of Augsburg, first to be canon- 
ized by a Pope, in 993 A. D. 

Mother Cabrini was born in Italy, 
the youngest of a family of thirteen. 
White doves fluttered about the thresh- 
ing floor of the Cabrini farm the day 
of her birth. She was nearly drowned 
when a child and thereafter had a fear 
of water—a fear, however, which did 
not prevent her from crossing the ocean 
24 times on various missionary jour- 
neys. She became a naturalized Ameri- 
can soon after the founding of the order 
of the Missionary Sisters. 
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We Caught the Break 
The July 10th issue of “Market Action,” sum- 























“We expect a major reaction to begin 
either Saturday or Monday. It shouill 
eventually carry prices down to about tiie 
September top of 81.39.” 


Prices reached their highest level, 
110.53, during the forenoon Tuesday (the 
18th) and by Friday had declined to 84.45. 
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Will Give You Relief 


SAVE MONEY! 


Buy it first—NOT after other 
products have failed 


Price 50e 
Send a dollar for 2 tubes and 
get a 25c vial of Ma-vo-dent free 


MA-V0-DENT 


“Stops Toothache” 


Discovered by a dentist & used by many 


CARVACROL CO.  pest.2s 


2906 Woolworth Bidg., New York, N. Y. 


Western Representative el C. Eaton 
3694-20th St. San Francisco, Cal. 








“Dead Dog” 


His nose knows—nicotine! 


One drop of nicotine, you know, 
will kill a dog. Yet we humans 
persist in absorbing that harmful 
drug with every smoke. Quite 
unnecessary, since SANO Cigars 
eliminate the harmful amount of 
nicotine (less than 1% remains) 
without sacrificing any of the 
pleasures of smoking. 


100,000 reasoning men have seen 
the light and are smoking SANO 
Cigars. One and all will tell you 
they feel better, act better, are 
better, and get just as much— 
more indeed—real smoke pleasure. 


Just try SANO Cigars .... all- 


Havana long filler... . highest 
grade selected tobaccos . S 
your favorite shape. If your 


dealer cannot supply you, this 
trial coupon will bring you 8 
SANO Belvederes for $1. Money 
back if not wholly satisfied. 


SANO 


“es try SANO. Enclosed $1. as per 
offer in NEWS-W EEK. 








HEALTH CIGAR CO., INC., 
81 Washington St., NEW YORK. 
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BOOKS 


GUN SALESMEN: How Wars Are 
Begun, As a Zealot Sees lt 





CRY HAVOC! By Beverley Nichols. 275 
pages, 60,000 words. Doubleday, Doran, 
New York. $2.50. 


Here is a book to make Spartan 
mothers think twice and it should give 
jingoes pause. It concerns the dark 
ways of professional gun and ammuni- 
tion salesmen—those whose business it 
it to make wars. 

As a young man, Beverley Nichols 
was told that the World War was a war 
to end all war. As he grew up he 
learned that this might not be true, 
and he became violently disillusioned. 
Nichols rushed into pacifism and he de- 
clared to H. G. Wells that he would 
die before he wouid enlist in the next 
conflict. He went on a speaking tour 
to tell the world of his passionate be- 
liefs, and traveled about picking up 
data in munition factories and in the 
halls of the League of Nations to prove 
his points. Finally he felt that he must 
write something on the subject. “Cry 
Havoc!” is the result. 

The book describes a foreman in a 
gun factory saying: ‘We don’t care 
who’s having a whack at whom, pro- 
vided we get the order.” It reveals the 
control of France over the factories of 
Rumania, Poland, and Czechoslovakia. 
It speaks of how mustard gas and Lew- 
isite will be spread among the civilian 
populations when the next outbreak 
comes, and it tells of Mr. Shearer in 
1929 claiming $255,655 from American 
manufacturers for his anti-disarma- 
ment lobbying at the Geneva Naval 
Conference. 

Mr. Nichols is young and zealous. He 
seems too often carried away by his 
own oratory, when his point would 
have been better made by a simple 
statement of the facts. 

Beverley Nichols is an Oxford gradu- 
ate. He has written a number of satiri- 
cal and autobiographical books, and for 
a brief period edited an American mag- 
azine, now defunct, called “The Sketch.” 


BLACK SHEEP: A Walpole Tale 
Of a Rebel Girl and Her Lover 


VANESSA. By Hugh Walpole, 620 pages, 210,- 
000 words. Doubleday, Doran, New York. 
$2.50. 


In four books Hugh Walpole has 
covered seven hard-living English gen- 
erations. Vanessa is the last of the 
Herries family. With her daughter’s 
marriage at the end of the book, the 
author says he takes leave of the 164 
characters to whom he has devoted six 
years of labor. 

The latest addition to the series tells, 
against a panoramic background of an 
age, the story of a rebel daughter and 
her lover—a distant cousin and black 
sheep of the family. It begins with the 
reign of Victoria. Like the play 
“Cavalcade,” it includes the Boer and 
Great Wars, and most of the social 
and political pageants that filled the 








Hugh Walpole and Bingo 


English stage during those years. 

“Characters? Oh, the middle and 
upper classes, they are, after all, the 
people I know best,” said the author 
at the beginning of the Herries series. 
To read “Vanessa” is to live in Lon- 
don society for 50 years. It is no easy 
matter to bring order out of such a 
vast assortment of events but Mr. Wal- 
pole has accomplished the feat. He 
has built a very real monument to his 
imaginary family. 

Hugh Walpole, called “the toast- 
master of English literature” for his 
promotion of books and authors on 
both sides of the Atlantic, was born in 
New Zealand and educated in England. 
Before he was able to find a publisher, 
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TRIAL BY PREJUDICE, By Arthur Garfield 
Hays. A liberal lawyer reviews fifteen 
trials to show the machinations of ‘the 
thirteenth juror—prejudice,”’ giving most 
attention to the Scottsboro and Mooney 
cases. An ominous thesis. well handled. 
258 pages, 88,000 words. Index. Covici, 
Friede, New York, $2.50. 


ONE WOMAN. Tiffany Thayer, whose “Thir- 
teen Women” sold like hot cakes, now 
writes about one woman. A reporter runs 
down her past, in a book that is frank 
and fast and sexy. 435 pages, 87,000 words. 
Morrow, New York. $2.50. 


WORLD REVOLUTION AND THE WU. S. 5S. RB. 
By Michael T. Florinsky. A Russian pro- 
fessor of history at Columbia examines 
the decline of internationalist propaganda 
and growth of cooperation among the 
Soviets. A readable text. 254 pages, 5l,- 
000 words. Index. Macmillan, New York, 
$2. 


THE ANATOMY OF CRITICISM. In dialogue 
form a veteran literary reviewer, Henry 
Hazlitt, explores the insoluble aesthetic 
questions, with learning and insight which 
will appeal to would-be serious critics. 
296 pages, 75,000 —— Simon & Schus- 
ter, New York. $2.5 

LIFE IN THE emery By Dr. Alan Frank 
Guttmacher. From embryo to blessed 
event. Told for the layman by a Johns 
Hopkins obstetrician. 287 pages, 99,000 
words. Index. Viking Press, New York. 
$2.75. 

DEEP COUNTRY. Soberly written story by 
Amory Hare of the Pennsylvania hunting 
set, in which the horses get as much 
space as the people. 303 pages, 75.000 
words. Scribners, New York. $2. 

LIFE IN THE UNITED STATES, 27 narra- 
tives illustrating diverse backgrounds and 
furnished by contestants for a narrative 
prize. 324 pages, ait, 000 words. Scrib- 
ners, New York. $2.50. 
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he tried preaching and teaching. His 
first book came out five years after 
it had been written, and his profits, 
according to Arnold Bennett, “were 
jess than the cost of typewriting the 
novel.” 


. 
ISLAND REFUGE: World-Weary 
Pair Flees to Romantic Land 


ENTERTAINING THE ISLANDERS. By 
Struthers Burt. 458 pages, 130,000 words, 
Scribner’s, New York. $2.50. 


Since the days of Ulysses, islands 
have been happy hunting grounds for 
story-tellers. An interesting island set- 
ting inspires Struthers Burt’s latest 
effort, but the story itself is not un- 
usual. 


Struthers Burt, Novelist 


To “St. Birgetta,” one of the bright 
green Lesser Antilles, comes a pair of 
world-weary New Yorkers, stale from 
the whisky-and-ginger-ale era of upper 
Manhattan, and racked with the pangs 





of disprized matrimony. Mr. Burt man- 
ages to make something out of this an- 
cient theme by his skillful use of well- 
made background and intriguing char- 
acters, such as are found on all islands 
—from Capri to Dead Man’s Chest. 

The principals analyze themselves 
and discourse at length on modern love, 
but the romance bears up in spite of 
them. The author is at his best when 
he gets away from the mainland. It is 
easy to be bored by the sophisticated 
rich who moan over their highballs: 
“Tt’s a hell of a life, isn’t it?’”’ But when 
the reader learns that “Again the trade 
wind brushed David’s face like the wet 
leaves of an endless thicket,” his inter- 
est is held. 

Struthers Burt is a good workman 
with words. He writes fine pages of 
description and some really witty di- 
alogue. He was advised to take up fic- 
tion-writing by the grand-nephew of 
John Keats, Philip Keats Speed, once 
city editor of The Philadelphia Times. 
After two years of reporting, Burt went 
to college at Princeton and Oxford, 
then returned to Princeton as an in- 
structor. Finally he settled in Jackson 
Hole, Wyo., and began work on the 
shelf-full of books and reams of maga- 
zine stories which have made him fa- 
mous. 


* 
FAMILY FEUDS: The Whiteoaks 
Of Jalna Brought Up to Date 


THE MASTER OF JALNA. By Mazo de la 
Roche. 379 pages, 124,000 words. Little, 
Brown, Boston. $2.50. 


Relatives who continually quarrel 
may not be pleasant to live with, but 
they make good story. Some years 
ago, Mazo de la Roche achieved suc- 
cess by writing novels about an ener- 
getic family whose members fight each 
other, seduce the neighbors, and gen- 
erally make trouble. She now obliges 
with a fourth novel on the same sub- 
ject. 

“The Master of Jalna” carries for- 
ward the teeming saga of the White- 
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THE CLOCK 
TICKS ON. By 
Valentine 
Williams. 


ton Mifflin Co. 
Boston & New 
York. 


MURDER IN 
TRINIDAD. By 
John W. Van- 
dercook. 


Double- 
day, Doran & 
He yoarden City, 


THE SHAKE- 
RARE MUR- 

S. By Neil 
Gordon. 5 
54,000 words. 
Henry Holt, New 
York. 


276 pages, 


OPEN 


The author of 
Club Foot 
turns skillfully 
to gangs and 
society girls 
on Long Island. 


Opium is 
brought into 
Trinidad, 
where murder 
and mangrove 
swamps go 
hand in hand. 


Picking a Lon- 
don pickpock- 
et’s pocket, the 
incorrigible 
Peter Kerrigan 
learns of treas- 
ure in the 
Midlands. 


HIGH 


Dead bodies a 
plenty and a 
detective who 
arouses all of . 
one’s sympathy. 


Two men are 
lost in an oozy 
wilderness 
when a white 
girl appears 
with a bow 
and arrow. 


Peter, who 
knows no Shake- 
speare, and Lady 
oline, who 
should know it, 
have a hilarious 
time spotting 
clues in mis- 
quotations. 


LOW 


To keep the 
long story go- 
ing, the sleuth 
has to avoid 
making the ob- 
vious move. 


Even superb 
narration falls 
down when a 
character, 
otherwise nor- 
mal, has no 
sense of time. 


Wholesale kill- 
ings are not 
nearly as in- 
credible as 
Chicago gang- 
sters who are 
polished actors. 


CLOSE 


Splendid tear- 
drawing love 
scene while the 
master criminal 
dies like a 
super-villain. 


Strong and 

vigorous ac- 

tion with no 
love to muss 
it up. 


Peter charac- 
teristically 

aids the police 
to a solution 
and permits the 
criminal to es- 
cape. 
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SK your banker—why do most specu- 

lators lose in the stock market? He’ll 
tell you—because they depend upon tips, 
rumors, hunches—without knowledge— 
without facts. Nine out of every 10 gam- 
blers are cleaned out! 


There’s one way to avoid being a loser— 
by having facts—by knowing how. That’s 
the purpose of the Methodical Trading 
Course. It teaches you how to trade 
profitably. No tips—no rumors — just 
knowledge of market action based on the 
fundamental principles of market move- 
ments. 


It teaches you how to profit from the 
10 to 20 point swings of the market—how 
to accurately follow trend—how to detect 
Tops and Bottoms—Pool Manipulation— 
Accumulation—Distribution—when to sell 
short—which stocks will move fastest— 
when to buy—when to sell—how to pro- 
tect capital and minimize losses. 


The success of this method is proved. 
A dentist writes, “Jt has exceeded my 
fondest expectations. I have already saved 
over $1,000.” A broker says, “ ...J am 
well pleased and consider the $50.00 for 
the Course well invested.” 


WAS $50—NOW ONLY $10 


Not a book—not a tipster service—but a 
complete course in Stock Market Trading 
with a SCIENTIFIC PERSPECTIVE 
which leads to clear, calm, reliable judg- 
ment, eliminating guesswork and uncer- 
tainties. 




















FREE —for one month, Course Owners may 
write us concerning market problems as an aid 
to their study. 


Prepare now for the next big move in 
stock prices which is still to come—Don’t 
Delay—Edition Limited—Send your check 
or money order for $10.00 to insure prompt 
delivery, or C.O.D., if preferred. 


The Methodical Trading Institute, Inc. 


122 E. 25th St. New York City 


THE METHODICAL TRADING INSTITUTE, INC. 

122 EAST 25TH ST., N. Y. C. 
Enclosed is $10. Send me a copy of your course with 
one month’s free consultation privilege. 
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oaks, descendants of Adeline, the tough 
old grandmother who began the series. 
It brings the family up to 1933. Most 
of it is about Renny, the fiery horse- 
man, prop of the house by reason of 
his ability to handle his relatives, and 
the one who ruled the Jalna estate 
throughout its lean years. 

New love affairs and old feuds gar- 
nish the chapters, and death picks 
two blossoms from the family tree. For 
the most part, however, readers of 
the preceding volumes will find that 
they have come back to a familiar 
group—a hearty lot, still proud of 
their house, still blundering through 
difficulties and dangerous joys of their 
own making. 

The book is a fine piece of composi- 
tion rather than great writing. The 
reader coming to Jalna for the first 
time will meet as many new people as 
he would see in a whole Summer’s 
holiday. All the characters run: true 
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write us today. 
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to form, each in his place, like players 
on a well-coached team. But they are 
not very well rounded. Miss de la 
Roche is a better stage director than 
prose artist. 

She was named for a Spanish friend 
of her father’s, and wrote her first 
novel eleven years ago. Her early 
success was limited. Then, in 1927, 
she won the Atlantic Monthly prize 
with “Jalna.” After spending five 
years abroad, she has just returned 
to Canada with two adopted daughters. 


BOOK NEWS: Uncle Sam is the 
W orld’s Largest Publisher 


CHAMPION: The world’s largest 
publisher and bookseller is the United 
States Government, says Alton P. Tis- 
dal, Superintendent of Public Docu- 
ments. He announced that 8,255,000 
copies of government publications were 
sold during the past fiscal year. The 
sale of this enormous mass of printed 
matter brought $540,532. 


SLOGAN: During “Book Week” 
this year, Nov. 12-18, publishers will try 
to bring home to readers the slogan: 
“Add a Shelf for Every Year.” The 
idea is that children should grow up 
with books. Should the slogan be taken 
seriously, a man of 70 would have a li- 
brary as high as a seven-story house. 


CODE: Even writers are backing 
the New Deal. Rupert Hughes last 
week was made chairman of the Au- 
thor’s League of the NRA at a meet- 
ing of eighteen novelists in Hollywood. 
Publishers, however, maintain that it is 
impossible to pay authors a living wage 
if they write unpublishable books. 


MEMORY: Probably Mr. Lloyd 
George is regretting a coincidence. The 
first volume of his memoirs was pub- 
lished in London on the day before Vis- 
count Grey’s death. It contains “not 
one favorable word” about the man who 
was Foreign Minister at the outbreak 
of the World War. 


ERUPTION: Mr. Mencken is dis- 
couraged. He told the Associated Press 
last week that the “gaudy eruption of 
novelists,” observed from 1919 to 1921, 
was but a flash in the pan. According 
to Mr. Mencken, American writers still 
contihue to “labor in the literary dol- 
drums.” 


COLOSSUS: The largest book on 
earth is to go on tour Oct. 1. It is 
seven feet high, five feet wide, and 
weighs more than a ton. The title of 
the giant is “War, the Super-Racket.” 
Mrs. Estelle M. Sternberger, Director 
of World Peaceways, who is chaperon- 
ing it, offered to exhibit it at the 
World’s Fair. Her offer was rejected. 


INFERIORITY: There will always 
be something new in the world. A man 
has published a book accusing Cali- 
fornia of having an inferiority complex. 
The book is “American Wines and How 
to Make Them,” by Philip M. Wagner. 
He says that California must stop copy- 
ing European wines and muster enough 
confidence to develop a native drink. 
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SCREEN: “Penthouse,” Unlikely 
Picture Graced by Myrna Loy 


A New York which could only ex. 
ist in the febrile imagination of a pop. 
ular syndicate author becomes visya] 
in the screening of Arthur Somer; 
Roche’s “Penthouse” (MGM). 

Lovely kept ladies, a society girl, , 
sleuth lawyer, gangsters, comic butlers, 
and penthouses with rooms as big as 
the Pennsylvania Station are some of 
the elements of the story. Yet with 
Myrna Loy playing the “straight” kept 
lady, “Penthouse” is often pleasant to 
look at. Warner Baxter is the lawyer 
who tracks down the killer and suc. 
cumbs to Miss Loy at the same time 
and with equal relish. 

Much of the humor is in the capable 
hands of Charles Butterworth, as Bax. 
ter’s butler; but Nat Pendleton, as a 








Myrna Loy in “Penthouse” 


gangster chief, displays comic gifts 
hitherto unsuspected. 

“Penthouse” moves along at a rapid 
pace under W. S. Van Dyke’s incisive 
direction, and should do for those who 
do not insist on grains of plausibility 
in their screen fare. 


BUREAU OF MISSING PERSONS: The 


Police in a Humanitarian Role 


A brave attempt is made to show 
that one department of metropolitan 
police is just a benevolent society. The 
effort comes in the form of First Na- 
tional’s “Bureau of Missing Persons.” 

The film is taken from Police Captain 
John H. Ayers’ book, “Missing Men,” 
and is based on reality—in spots. A 
child prodigy runs away from home 
so he can play with other boys and not 
have to practice the violin all day; 4 
middle-aged man disappears because 
his wife could not realize the honey- 
moon was over. 

_ Woven in and out of the authentic 
detail, however, is as preposterous 4 
yarn as is liable to be encountered in 
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many months of intensive movie-going. 

Pat O’Brien plays a loud-mouthed, 

thick-witted detective, who has been 
transferred from the burglary squad to 
the Bureau of Missing Persons. This 
he considers a demotion, especially 
when his chief tells him to think a bit 
pefore maltreating a prisoner or sus- 
ect. 
: The kindly chief, played by Lewis 
Stone, might have been unbearably 
mawkish, had not Mr. Stone sur- 
mounted all the hazards of the dialogue 
and given one of his best performances. 
Bette Davis, the heroine, claims to 
have lost her husband, but it happens 
that she is wanted in Chicago for mur- 
der. Of course she is not guilty, but 
the screen author has to drag in an in- 
sane twin brother to prove her inno- 
cence. 

Good comic parts are played by Glen- 
da Farrell and Hugh Herbert. The film 
may be summed up as another actors’ 
picture with skilled players given a 
minimum of material with which to 
prove their ability. 


LADY FOR A DAY: May Robson, 68, 
Stars in Role of Apple Woman 


A 68-year-old Cinderella has bobbed 
up as the heroine of a movie—“A Lady 
for a Day’. (Columbia). 

This time the heroine is an old apple 
woman, Apple Annie from Shubert Al- 
ley. Apart from the fact that Annie 
devotes most of the proceeds of her 
apple-selling to gin, she has only one 
fault. She sneaks into a smart hotel 
and steals stationery. 

Under the fashionable letterhead, she 
writes to her daughter in Europe, who 
has somehow been brought up in the 
belief that her mother is a New York 
society woman. This might have been 
a harmless enough deception, except 
that the daughter writes that she is en- 
gaged to the son of a Spanish Count. 
She is bringing the young man and the 
Count to America to look over her 
family so as to get the Spaniard’s ap- 
proval of the match. 

The old lady is desperate, but a senti- 
mental racketeer comes to her rescue 
and sets her up with fine clothes, a 
mock husband, and a suite at the hotel. 
In one way or another, the deception is 
successful and everybody is happy at 
the end of the story. 

The part is played by May Robson, 
who is celebrating the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of her stage debut this week. “A 
Lady for a Day” is arrantly sentimen- 














CURRENT MOTION PICTURES 








BERKELEY SQUARE (Fox). Leslie Howard 
in a screening of the play in which he 
appeared a few years ago. John Balder- 
son, the author, is reported satisfied with 
the adaptation. 

THE PASSION OF JOAN OF ARC (French). 
Impressive French silent film of four 
years ago fitted up with an English nar- 
rative spoken by David Ross, the Diction 
Prize winning radio announcer. 

THE SECRET OF THE BLUE ROOM (Uni- 
versal). Lionel Atwill and Gloria Stuart 

‘ in a mystery film laid in an old castle. 

MILADY (French). A French dialogue se- 


quel to “Les Trois Mousquetaires”’ with 
most of the fine cast which appeared in 
English subtitles. 


that film last Spring. 


_______ 
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Tek tells how to avoid 
one serious Misfit ... 


The most you get out of a misfit garment is 
a laugh. But it’s more serious with a misfit 
tooth brush. It’s no laughing matter when 
your tooth brush fails to reach the spots 
where trouble starts. But here’s a simple way 
many people avoid dental and health risks, 


Place your tooth brush in the narrow 
hollow formed by your thumb and fore- 
finger. That’s the shape of your dental arch, 
Tek fits that curve. Misfit brushes don’t. 
Thus Tek cleans back of your teeth —the 
tartar and stain area—with outside ease. 

Tek’s bristles are laboratory-selected for 
purity, resiliency, long life. They are 
naturally BETTER—and, of course, not 
doped. Up and active long after cheap 
bristles are down and out. Sterilized and 

















Cellophane-sealed, Tek is a guaranteed 
value at 50c. Tek Jr. for children and dainty 
mouths, 35c. Products of 





If you can’t do this with your tooth 
brush, it’s a Misfit. Tek fits every 
curve of your dental arch and 
like this back of your front teeth. 
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NESMITH 


OPPORTUNITY: 


To students who don’t want to 
write home every time a few 
extra dollars are needed 


Here is a simple, dignified way to earn 
money while you're away at school or 
college—the extra money that makes you 
feel independent—that takes you to out- 
of-town games, to the big parties, en- 
tirely “on your own’’—the extra money 
that will go a long way toward your tui- 
tion and board. 


Use the coupon below and I'll send you 
complete information regarding a 
NEWS-WEEK agency in your school. 
Last summer hundreds of spare-time 
agents received liberal checks for sell- 
ing subscriptions to this fast-growing 
illustrated news-magazine. You can do 
the same. NEWS-WEEK is in great 
demand for class room use. One good 
class room order will pay you a sub- 
stantial weekly income through the year. 


F. D. Pratt, 

School & College Division, 
NEWS-WEEK, 1270 Sixth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


I am interested in representing NEWS- 
WEEK. Please send complete infor- 
mation to 


NAME 





ADDRESS 














tal, but there is plenty of good comic 
relief in it. Frank Capra’s direction is 
skillful, and the acting of Miss Robson, 
Guy Kibbee, and Warren William is 
first rate. 


© 
AMUSEMENT NOTES: Press 


Agents’ Stunts Lure Patrons 


PUBLICITY: The week was sig- 
nalized in New York by some sterling 
work on the part of movie press agents. 
Warner Brothers wanted to bring cus- 
tomers to “Bureau of Missing Men,’ so 
they posted a certified check for $10,- 
000 to be paid to Judge Crater, who 
mysteriously disappeared before the 
Seabury investigation, if he would pre- 
sent himself at the Strand Theater. 

The reward was not claimed. Colum- 
bia. wanted audiences for “A Lady for 
a Day,” so they chose a poor, elderly 
apple-seller and engaged a suite for 
her in the Waldorf Astoria Hotel. 


RECORD: A queer situation has 
developed in the artistic life of Irving 
Kaye Davis, the playwright. In the 
last two years he has written 21 plays, 
not one of which has been produced. 
Yet he has received advances from 
managers on nearly all of them. Al- 
though he enjoys a nice income, he 
finds the situation galling. His latest 
play to be paid for and rejected is 
“Life Wants Pudding.” Al Woods, who 
intended to produce it, has changed his 
mind. 


OCTOGENARIAN: Daniel Froh- 
man, though 82 years old, is making 
plans to reenter the producing busi- 
ness. People who were going to the 
theater around 1900 remember the 
“Frohman hits.” The spry old gentle- 
man says he has several scripts that 
interest him, but that he lacks money 
with which to produce the plays. 


COHAN: Eugene O’Neill arrived 
from his Georgia island and declared 
he is “delighted” that George M. Cohan 
is to appear in “Ah, Wilderness.” The 
playwright wanted Mr. Cohan to take 
the lead in “Marco Millions,” but the 
actor was not available at the time. 
Mr. O’Neill was reported bronzed and 
healthy. 


MUSIC: Madison Square Garden 
Blooms With Opera and Jazz 


Music for the people took another 
step forward over the last week-end. 
Madison Square Garden, which hereto- 
fore has confined its business to hockey 
games, wrestling bouts, boxing, horse 
shows, circuses, and rodeos, has gone 
in for music. There have been benefit 
concerts staged in the Garden—Walter 
Daimrosch conducted there a year ago 
—hbut last week’s concerts marked the 
Garden’s first straight commercial ven- 
ture in the entertainment field. 

There were three evenings of music. 
Friday was Grand Opera Night, Sat- 
urday was Victor Herbert Night, and 
Sunday (see page 18) was Paul White- 
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man Night. Tickets ranged from 4) 
cents to $1.10. During the three eye. 
nings more than 20,000 persons 4. 
tended. The soloist on Friday was Joh 
Charles Thomas, whose “Pagliacj” 
Prologue brought down the house. 
Chorus and orchestra were furnishe, 
by the Metropolitan Opera Co. 

In preparation for the event, a great 
white sounding board, decorated with 
black stripes, was erected over the 
stage; the rafters were concealed by a 
ceiling of burlap to deaden echoes, ang 
the floor, where so many celebrate 
sporting events have taken place, was 
covered with rows of seats. No pop was 
sold. While smoking was not encour. 
aged, it was not forbidden. Some diff. 
culty was experienced in hearing the 
pianissimo passages over the buzz of 
the ventilators, but in general every. 
body was well satisfied with the experi- 
ment. 

Besides the “Pagliacci,” the program 
on Opera Night included such reliable 
standbys as the Pilgrims Chorus from 
“Tannhauser” and the Toreador song 
from “Carmen.” On Saturday the tone 
turned lighter with selections from Vic- 
tor Herbert’s “Naughty Marietta,” 
“The Dream Girl,” “Mile. Modiste,” 
“Babes in Toyland,” and others. 

On Sunday, with Paul Whiteman’s 
orchestra added to the Metropolitan’s, 
and with Roy Bargy at the piano, came 
Gershwin’s “Rhapsody in Blue.” It was 
preceded by “I Got Rhythm” and “An 
American in Paris,” by the same author, 
and by several compositions by Dana 
Suesse and ’Ferde Grofe, notably the 
“Grand Canyon Suite.” 

Naturally, Whiteman Night was the 
most popular. 








BROADCASTS NEXT WEEK 





Light face figures indicate A.M 
Black figures, P.M, 
°E.T. C.T. M.T. P.T 
Sept. 16. Jockey Club 
Futurity. COLUM- 
BOER, 2ccccccesessece 3.15 2.15 1.15 12.6 
Newton D. Baker. 
NBC—WEAF ...... 8.00 7.00 6.00 5.00 
Sec. Cordell Hull. 
COLUMBIA ......- 9.00 8.00 7.00 6.00 


Sept. 17. Church of 
the Air. COLUMBIA 12.00 11.00 10.00 9.00 


Columbia Symphony. 


COLUMBIA ......- 2.00 1.00 12.00 11.0! 
Negro spirituals. 
NBC—W4JZ .......- 4.30 3.30 2.30 1,30 
Chopin recital. NBC 
me WIR iccccscscace 5.30 4.30 3.30 2.50 


Sept. 18. Gordon 
Selfridge, from Lon- 


don. NBC—W4JZ.... 12.30 11.30 10.30 9 
Sept. 19. Gilbert and ; 
Sullivan. COLUMBIA 945 845 7.45 645 


Sept. 20. Alexander 


ecceccovessesoes 9.30 8.30 7.30 6.30 
Columbia Symphony. _ 
COLUMBIA ....... 9.45 8.45 7.45 645 


Sept. 21. Grace M. 
Poole, Womens 
Clubs Federation. 


NBC—W4JIZ ........ 4.00 3.00 2.00 1.00 
Organ recital. NBC F 

SOW OM 66 odecteeee 9.30 8.30 7.30 6.30 
Sept. 22. H. V. Kal- . 
tenborn, COLUMBIA 5.45 4.45 3.45 245 
String Symphony. ; 

NBC—W4JZ ......5. 6.30 5.30 4.30 3.30 





*Hours given in Eastern, Central, Mountain 
and Pacific Time, one hour earlier than Day- 
light Saving Time. 








That Dingy, Velow Coating on your Leeth... 


I guess I'll have to give up cig- 
arettes. They discolor my teeth 
so badly. 


1O to L its 


Don’t be silly. Til show you a 
safe and simple way to remove 
those stains. Look at this hand- 


An ugly brown stain. Just like 
tobacco leaves on’ your teeth. 
Watch me get rid of it. 


kerchief. Spotless white! Now 
see what happens when I blow 
smoke through it. 





First a little Ost Tooth Paste Look the stain is gone! Not a Take my advice, dear, and use 

on the spot. Then I brush gen- trace of discoloration. BOsT Tooth Paste. It’s the ONLY 

tly like this. dentifrice designed especially 
to remove the “Smoke Screen” 
from your teeth! 


D R. BOST’S formula—probably the century’s most 
progressive contribution to the science of oral hygiene 
—is the result of many years of research and experi- 
ment. His long labors were justified because countless 
numbers of smokers are today putting their faith in 
BOST and, as a result, are putting new beauty into 
their smiles, 


SPECIAL TRIAL TUBE—10c 


(Enough for a couple of weeks) 


BOST, Inc., Dept. G-11, 9 East 40 Street, New York City 
I am enclosing 10c for a trial tube of Bost. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 








MY DRUGGIST IS 
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Beware Of Smokers Teeth 




















Official NRA Seals 


President Roosevelt says— 












“The display of this seal on your merchandise, pack- 
ages, letters and advertising means consumer recog- 
nition and good-will.” 





WE 00 OUR PART WE DO OUR PART 

° ° le A 
Ever Ready is Authorized— inti 
Ever Ready is authorized by the National Recovery Admin- 
istration to manufacture and sell the NRA seal only to those 
firms who have responded to the NRA call. 


MEMBER 














Where to Use NRA Seals! 


Style A (%” x 15/16”) perforated 
and printed government stamp size, 
in :convenient rolls for rapid hand 
affixing and for use in stamp af- 
fixing machines. (Specify which). 


Style B (1%” x 1%”) general 
utility size for letters and pack- 
ages. 





WE DO OUR PART 
Style B—1'," x 1y,' 





Style D for correspondence, 
merchandise and particularly 
—your invoices. 


No Orders Will 
be Accepted— 








1,000 @ $1.50 per M | 
Unless you send a writ- 5,000 @ 1.00 perM. 
ten statement showing 10,000 @ 85perM 
that you have signed 25,000 @ .70perM: 
the President’s Re- 50,000 @ .55perM) 
employment Agree- 100,000 @ .42perM 
eT For either Style 








; y ‘a a 
EVER READY LABEL CO 
257-267 West |7th Street, New York, N. Y. 


We are enclosing [] Cash [] Check [] Money Order for Q............ 
. Q CC] Send NRA Seals on open account. We are rated in Dun & 
Gentlemen: Ship us at once the following NRA Seals: Bradstreet’s. [] Send FREE 48-page “Hand-Y-Book” of Labels. 


RPORATION 








anal Style “A” (7%" x 15/16”) @$...... per 1000 4. WaWO RECS de «cde Gace a 
. Beagle “RB Cae". 2 2567) @ Bou. cis Or 1OCO. «  BRNNEE ois. dees cciscsraricdce Waitiaie ee 
sink arial Style “D” (1%4” round) @ $...... per 1000 RO RS Ree RE REL RD jt sa hs dickies) a 





